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Big Sky music feacher John Zirkle (Photo by Eric San 


John Zirkle: Honored 


By Joshua Kosman 
Classical Music Critic 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Reprinted with permission from honored.org 

The thing about John Zirkle is that he’d never had 
any particular ambition to be a music teacher in the 
first place. He came west in a Chevy Suburban with 
two college chums, pursuing the great American 
outdoors in what he now calls a fit of “Jack Kerouac 
exploration.” At the end of his travels, he wound up 
in the resort town of Big Sky, Montana, waiting tables 
during the off season. And that’s where someone found 
him, like Lana Turner at a drugstore counter, just wait- 
ing for his moment 

Eight years later, Mr. Zirkle — a 30-year-old dyna- 
mo of resourcefulness, artistic ambition and understat- 
ed charm — is something close to a one-man band of 
music education in the well-funded but underpopulated 
Big Sky public school district. At the Lone Peak High 
School, whose student body numbers fewer than 100 
kids, Mr. Zirkle oversees the a cappella vocal group 
and the instrumental ensemble, and teaches an aca- 
demic class in AP music theory. That’s in the morning. 


See John Zirkle, Page 7 


Philip Aaberg and Mokey McNeilly 
(Photo by Ross Peter Nelson) 


“The Old Man and The 
River” premieres July 21 


Step into the cool waters of your favorite Montana 
river or trout stream in a new multi-media music/ 
spoken word creation by Emmy-nominated composer 
and pianist Philip Aaberg and actor and former fishing 
guide Michael “Mokey” McNeilly. 

“The Old Man and The River” is about water “and 
the radiant Yellowstone cutthroat trout and how they 
connect us all in magnificent ways,” writes Aaberg in 
his description of this ambitious and refreshing work. 

The performance piece, commissioned by the Myr- 
na Loy Center and the National Endowment for the 
Arts, makes its world premiere 7:30 p.m. Friday, 

July 21, at the Myrna Loy in Helena. 


See “Old Man,” Page 14 


MCAM ceremony: honors three new inductees 


By Sheri Jarvis 
MAP/MCAM Director 
Montana’s Circle of Amer- 

ican Masters (MCAM) had its 
first induction ceremony since 
2014 at the State Capitol Rotun- 
da on April 19. The celebration 
honored three prestigious artists 
— Bev. Polk, Sarah Pilgrim, and 
Daniel Roberts. The 2017 cer- 
emony was gracefully presided 
over by Montana Arts Council 
Chairperson Cyndy Andrus and 
featured inspiring comments 
from Montana Historical Soci- 
ety Executive Director Bruce 
Whittenburg. More than 60 peo- 
ple were on hand to celebrate 
these remarkable artists. 

MCAM celebrates Montana’s 
masters as exemplary practi- 
tioners of visual traditional art 
forms. Their work reflects the 
highest quality of craftsmanship, 
design and authenticity. The visual folk and traditional 
arts are artistic expressions that have grown through time 
and echo a group’s sense of beauty and creativity woven 
into the tradition of culture. They are rooted in, and 
reflective of the cultural life that defines that community, 


uthier Dan Roberts receives his award from MAC Chair Cyndy Andrus. 
(Photos by Meagan Thompson/Pretty Light Images) 


reflecting its values and aesthetics. 

Induction into Montana’s Circle of American Mas- 
ters is complex and includes rigorous review within a 
tiered system to ensure program credibility. Members 
must create works of depth and brilliance that deepen 
our awareness of the rich and diverse cultural and artistic 
traditions of the people of Montana. In their actions, they 
must promote public awareness of, and about, their craft, 
acting as models for excellence and conduits for process 
and inspiration, influencing other generations of artists. 

Beyond 
mastering artis- 
tic excellence 
for personal 
or economic 
gain, they must 
actively partici- 
pate in their art 
form, as a men- 
tor, or teacher, 
in service of 
legacy. 


IN 
MCAM 


MONTANA'S CIRCLE « ‘(AMERICAN MASTERS 


See MCAM Ceremony, page 5 


Weaver Bev. Polk receives her MCAM award. 


Lowell Jaeger named Montana Poet Laureate 


Flathead Valley poet and 
educator Lowell Jaeger takes 
his seat Aug. 1 as Montana’s 
seventh Poet Laureate. He suc- 
ceeds Livingston poet Michael 
Earl Craig. 

“I am delighted that Lowell 
Jaeger has been awarded this 
distinction,” says Jean Steele, 
Montana Arts Council member 
and chair of the Poet Laureate 
committee. “I find his imagery 
deft, and I’ve long admired 
his blending of commonplace 
moments with the wonder and 
splendor of experience.” 

Jaeger is a nationally rec- 
ognized poet. For the past 30 
years, he has delighted diverse 
Montana audiences with 
readings, lectures, discussions, radio shows, and poetry 
workshops. 

Since 1984 he has served as professor of English/ 
creative writing at Flathead Valley Community College 
in Kalispell, where he coaches a wide variety of students 
in the art of writing poems. During this time, he has 
also served on an impressive array of arts and human- 


ities initiatives, working with 
Montana school districts, the 
Glacier Institute, Elderhostel, 
the Montana Arts Council, 
Humanities Montana, the 
American Library Association, 
National Endowment to the 
Arts, and National Endowment 
to the Humanities. 

He lives in Yellow Bay with 
wife, Amy, and their children, 
Bettreena, Jesseamyn, and 
Aamon. 

Lowell Jaeger’s seventh 
collection of poems, Or 
Maybe I Drift Off Alone, was 
published this year by Shabda 
Press (Pasadena, CA). 

“This is a book of small 
things and lessons made 
eloquent by Jaeger’s formal and lyrical skill,” writes 
former Montana Poet Laureate Tami Haaland. “County 
library book sales, small town restaurants, road trips, and 
tow trucks all have a place in this volume whose ultimate 
theme is acceptance, forgiveness and love.” 


See Montana Poet Laureate, page 5 


Poet Lowell Jaeger becomes Montana Poet Lau- 
reate Aug. 1. (Photo courtesy of FVCC) 


Sign up 
for MAC's 


eNews 

Between the quar- 
terly issues of the 
State of the Arts, our 
staff publishes four 
separate e-newsletters 
with opportunities and 
information: 

e Artists’ eNews 

e Arts Educators’ 
eNews 

e Arts Organizations’ 
eNews 

e Public Artists’ 
eNews 

If you'd like to sign- 
up for one or more of 
these, please offer us 
your contact informa- 
tion and what you’d 
like to receive at: art. 
mt.gov/enews or send 
us an email at: mac@ 


mt.gov. 


Tracy Linder 


=a 


Renée Westlake 
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Elizabeth Albers joins MAC 


The Montana Arts Council welcomes Mis- 
soula attorney Elizabeth Albers as its newest 
member. 

“We are looking forward to Liz’s participa- 
tion in so many ways,” says Cinda Holt, inter- 
im co-director. “She brings expertise that will 
add an important point of view to our discus- 
sions and decision-making processes. As all 
nonprofit arts organizations well know — it’s 
always nice to have an attorney’s knowledge 
during deliberations!” 

Albers fills the seat vacated by Jane 
Waggoner Deschner who served MAC from 
2008 to 2017. “We wish to acknowledge 
Jane’s excellent efforts in strengthening our 
Artist’s Innovation Awards and Governor’s 
Arts Awards programs. She worked tirelessly 
to make sure that we always had a strong and 
diverse roster of candidates for consider- 
ation,” says Holt. 

Albers is a staff attorney with the SAFE 
Harbor Legal Program in Polson, where she 
works with survivors of domestic violence 
and sexual assault. Originally from the Boston 
area, she has a bachelors of arts in business 
management with a minor in arts administra- 
tion from Simmons College, in addition to a 
juris doctorate from the University of Maine 
School of Law. She lives in Missoula with her 


husband, Charlie, and their 
dog, Toast. Her term extends 
through 2022. 


We asked the newest 
MAC member a few ques- 
tions: 

State of the Arts: On a personal level, how 
have the arts impacted your life? 

Liz Albers: Whether as a teenager going 
to local music shows at nonprofit art spaces or 
taking printmaking and art history courses in 
college, to simply visiting museums whenever 
I travel, the arts have been a constant in my 
life. Overall, I believe it was the art classes I 
took as an adolescent that have had the most 
impact, as they have enabled me to see the 
immense value in arts education and what it 
can mean to a child and their development. 


SOTA: What inspired you to serve on the 
arts council? 

LA: As a new Montana resident, I wanted 
to volunteer and serve in an area I am pas- 
sionate about. I believe strong (and strongly 
supported) art communities lead to better 
communities. I am incredibly excited to meet 
and work with the extraordinary Montanans 
who make up the Montana arts community. 


Elizabeth Albers 


SOTA: Have you 
worked in the arts field 
before? 

LA: In the past I 
have volunteered, in- 
cluding at the Boston 
Center for the Arts, 
where I helped out at 
events, such as gallery 
openings. Currently, I am volunteering with 
Zootown Arts Community Center in Missoula. 


SOTA: Do you have any particular interests 
or concerns regarding the role of the arts in 
Montana? 

LA: The role of arts in Montana is to enrich 
and elevate the lives of its residents, as well as 
the lives of those who visit our state. Encourag- 
ing arts education and artists as entrepreneurs 
are two of issues I am interested in, and hope 
to address during my time on the council. 


SOTA: What perspectives and/or experi- 
ence do you bring to the table that might be 
helpful? 

LA: As someone fairly new to Montana, 

I think this perspective may be helpful in 
thinking about how to guide other outsiders 

to the Montana art community. I also feel my 
background as an attorney will allow me to 

see issues and other council business through a 
legal lens. 


Governor reappoints four members to arts council 


Gov. Steve Bullock also reappointed four 
members to the arts council: Cyndy Andrus 
(Chair), JP Gabriel and Renée Westlake, all of 
Bozeman, and Tracy Linder of Molt. 


Cyndy Andrus, who joined the council in 
2004, is an active community and board mem- 
ber and avid arts supporter who has worked in 
the tourism industry for more than 25 years. 
She spent 10 years as director of the Con- 
vention and Visitor Bureau for the Bozeman 
Area Chamber of Commerce before starting a 
community development consulting business 
(Andrus Consulting). 

After serving on the city commission, 
she was elected mayor of Bozeman. “Being 
mayor is not a solo expedition, it is a team 
journey,” she writes. “It requires vision, 
leadership, the ability to be objective and the 
willingness to listen, collaborate and make the 
tough decisions when necessary.” 

Andrus serves on the board of 
directors for the National Assembly 
of State Arts Agencies and the board 
of trustees for the Western States 
Arts Federation. She is the past chair 
(2013) of the Governor’s Tourism 
Advisory Council, which she served 
on for 10 years, and was appointed 
by the governor to the Montana 
Heritage Commission. 

Andrus is a graduate of Leader- 
ship Montana (Class of 2007) and 
is a lifelong lover of travel and 
culture. She’s happily married to 
former Montana legislator Brady 
Wiseman. 


JP Gabriel, who joined the 
council in 2012, is a Great Falls 
native who earned a degree in 
theatre arts from Arizona State 
University. He returned to Montana and 
taught drama and stagecraft at Great Falls 
High School before heading to Los Ange- 
les and Hollywood, where he earned his 
chops in show business. 

His national film credits include “Ti- 
tanic,” “My Sister’s Keeper,” “Northfork,” 
“The Untouchables,” “Far and Away” and 
“A River Runs Through It.” Serving as 
lighting director at the 2011 Primetime 
Emmy show in Los Angeles and the 2013 
Miss America Pageant for ABC Television are 
among the highlights of his 30-year career. 

In 1989, he launched Filmlites Montana 
(www.filmlitesmt.com) —the state’s first grip 
and lighting equipment company. Now, nearly 
three decades years later, the company is 
the largest company of its type in Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho. It also specializes in HD 
video/film production, and provides lighting 


and design expertise for special events. 

A nationally recognized talent, he has 
worked on a majority of the commercials 
or film productions that have come through 
Montana for the past quarter century, and 
produced Addy Award-winning commercials 
for the University of Montana, First Interstate 
Bank, Vann’s Electronics, and Montana State 
University, to name a few. 


Tracy Linder, a contemporary artist who 
resides in Molt, was originally appointed to 
the Montana Arts Council in 2008 by Gov. 
Brian Schweitzer, and returned to the council 
in 2014. Her dedication, hard work and cre- 
ative ideas have made their mark. 

As a contemporary artist, her sculptures 
and installations address humanity’s integral 
connection to the land and the sanctity of 
food sources. She spoke about her work and 
inspirations in 2015 during the annual TEDx 
event in Billings. 

In 2013, the Missoula Art Museum pre- 
sented a solo exhibit of Linder’s “Blindsid- 
ed” series, and in 2012, the Nicolaysen Art 
Museum in Casper, WY, presented a mid-ca- 
reer retrospective, along with publishing a 
significant catalog. 

Her works have been shown nationally and 
extensively in Montana, Colorado, Wyoming 
and North Dakota, including numerous solo 
shows. 

Linder’s work was included in the inaugu- 
ral exhibit of the Bozeman Sculpture Park in 
2011. She was the first artist-in-residence at 
the Yellowstone Art Museum’s Visible Vault 
and was also selected as a resident at the 
Ucross Foundation in Wyoming. 

In 2000, the U.S. General Service Admin- 
istration commissioned Linder to create a 
work of art for the Sweetgrass Border Station 
on Canadian border. Prior to that she taught 
at MSU Billings and served as the gallery 
director there for six years. 


Renée Westlake, who stepped in to fill a 
vacancy in the council last December, was 
reappointed by the governor for a five-year 
term. A longtime music educator in the Boz- 
eman Public Schools, she was the fine arts 
supervisor for the school district for 13 years 
until her retirement in 2015. 

She teaches private flute lessons and 
played flute in the Bozeman Symphony for 28 
years. 

Westlake received her bachelor’s in music, 
master’s in curriculum and instruction, and 
doctorate in educational leadership. In addi- 
tion to a supervisor endorsement and several 
specialized certificates, she has also complet- 
ed multiple master classes. 

Westlake has been active in the National 
Association for Music Education (NAfME), 


and served as president of its Northwest 
Division. She was also state president of the 
Montana Music Educators Association, and 
president of the Montana General Music 
Teachers Association. She remains active in 
the Montana Bandmasters Association, Boze- 
man Friends of Music and the National Feder- 
ation of Interscholastic Music Association. 

She also sits on the board of directors 
for the Bozeman Symphony Orchestra, Arts 
Without Boundaries, and the Montana Cham- 
ber Music Society. 

Her considerable experience adds up “to a 
broad vision for the arts in Montana.” 


Greg retiring next year 


In a Q&A with Greg Johnson that ap- 
peared on page 8 of the Spring issue of State 
of the Arts, we claimed he was retiring from 
his post as director of the Montana Reper- 
tory Theatre in June of this year. Not so, 
says Greg. “One point which I hope you can 
clear up, as it is causing some consternation 
among my friends and colleagues, is that I 
am not retiring until the end of next year’s 
season in June 2018.” 

We’re relieved to know Greg is sticking 
around for another year, and sorry about the 
mix-up. We didn’t intend to prematurely put 
him out to pasture! 


STATE OF THE ARTS 


State of the Arts is published four 
times a year by the Montana Arts 
Council and produced by Lively 
Times. 

State of the Arts welcomes submis- 
sions of photographs, press releases 
and newsworthy information from in- 
dividual artists and arts organizations. 

Please check with the Montana 
Arts Council for reprint permission. 

Next Deadline: The deadline for 
submissions is Sept. 1 for the Fall is- 
sue (October-December). Send items 
to: Montana Arts Council, PO Box 
202201, Helena, MT 59620-2201; 
phone 406-444-6430, fax 406-444- 
6548 or email mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions: State of the Arts is 
available free of charge to Montana 
residents as a public service of the 
Montana Arts Council. To subscribe, 
call 406-444-6430, or update or sign- 
up online at art.mt.gov. Out-of-state 
subscriptions are $15 per year; mail 
your check to Montana Arts Council, 
PO Box 202201, Helena, MT 59620. 
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CONGRATS TO ... 


Katie Goodman and her Bozeman-based troupe of wacky actresses, 
who staged Broad Comedy at New York City’s SoHo Playhouse 
April 20-22. The Off-Broadway debut of the YouTube sensation and 
internationally-touring riotous, ridiculous, and in-your-face all-women 
troupe starred Goodman, Danielle Cohn, Molly Kelleher, Tana Sirois 
and Carlita Victoria. Broad Comedy also hosted post-show Talk- 
Backs featuring NPR’s “Ask Me Another” comedian Ophira Eisenberg, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning feminist columnist (and Katie’s mom) Ellen 
Goodman, comedian and host of Sirius XM’s “Tell Me Everything” 
John Fugelsang, broadcast journalist and author Lynn Sherr, and more. 
“Fierce, female, fabulous and funny!” wrote Eve Ensler. 


Livingston author Thomas McGuane, who received the Los 
Angeles Times Robert Kirsch Award in recognition of a lifetime of 
distinguished writing April 21 at the University of Southern California. 
McGuane’s lyrical, sardonic novels, stories, and essays capture 
Montana in all its contemporary variety, often contrasting the state’s 
astonishing physical beauty with the foibles of the human beings who 
claim the place as home. McGuane received the award Friday, April 21 
at the University of Southern California. 


Arts Missoula’s annual Arts and Culture Awards were presented to 
Ingrid Lovitt and Mike Steinberg (Roxy Theater), Linda McCarthy 
(Downtown Missoula Partnership), Chuck Florence, Karen Callan, 
and Steve Glueckert, with Tom Bensen (Arts Missoula). 

(Photo by Jonathan Qualben) 


senior exhibitions curator in 1998. During his tenure, he developed the 
Montana Triennial, a statewide survey of contemporary art, and played 
a role in growing the annual Benefit Art Auction and shepherding 
MAWM’s expansion project, completed in 2006. He also curated a wide 
range of shows, from national exhibitions to those showcasing works 
by local and regional artists; he continues to 


Livingston artist John Banovich, who 
debuted two original oil paintings, “Polar Dawn” 
and “Quail Hunter-Cooper’s Hawk” at the Prix 
de West Exhibition and Sale, June 8-10 at the 
National Cowboy and Western Heritage Museum 
in Oklahoma City. Western Art Collector 
Magazine also chose “Quail Hunter-Cooper’s 
Hawk” as the cover painting for the June issue. 
Bannovich is also part of the Society of Animal 
Artists’ “Art and The Animal Tour,” June 3- 
Sept. 3 at the Museum of the Shenandoah Valley, 
and the Western Visions Exhibition and Sale, 
Sept. 14-15 at the National Museum of Wildlife 
Art, in Jackson, WY. 


Montana Arts Council member and Molt 
sculptor Tracy Linder, who gave a visual 
art presentation during “Forged and Founded: Western American 
Sculpture, A Centennial Symposium,” June 17 at the Buffalo Bill 
Center of the West in Cody, WY. The one-day event, hosted by 
the Whitney Western Art Museum, convened top art historians 
and trailblazing contemporary artists to discuss western American 
sculpture. For more information, visit centerofthewest.org. 


Whitefish artist 
Shawna Moore, whose 
encaustic paintings 
; if were on display for 

three weeks, beginning 
March 17 at Gallery 
MAR in Park City, UT, 
in a tandem exhibit 
with Michael Kessler. 
Her work was also 
part of a four-person 
exhibit, “Encaustics,” 
on display March 24- 
April 23 at the 
Long View Gallery in 
Washington, DC. Closer to home, Moore’s solo exhibit, “Borderline,” 
is on display June 13-July 29 at the Gallatin River Gallery in Big Sky. 


Shawna Moore (Photo by Pixie Moore) 


The Montana ShamRockers, 
who were in Ireland this spring 
performing for the Irish half of the 
Meagher Fest. Neal Lewing of the 
Port Polson Players (and a recent 
Governor’s Arts Award recipient, 
with his wife, Karen) is a member 
of the Thomas Francis Meagher 
Association that’s organizing 
the festival and striving to make 
Waterford, Ireland (birthplace of 
Montana’s first territorial governor) 
and Helena “sister cities.” 

Karen reports, “The Irish half 

of the Meagher Fest was simply 
spectacular. We were all treated 
like royalty.” They stayed at the 
Grandville Hotel, where Meagher 
was born in 1823. Hotel proprietor 
Ann Cusack traveled to Helena in 
the 1980s and was made Honorary 
Secretary of State and given the 
Seal of Montana in recognition 

of her connection with Meagher 
and his place of birth. She and her family will return for Montana’s 
inaugural Meagher Fest, June 30-July | in Helena (meagherfest.org). 


Montana ShamRockers pose 
before the Thomas Meagher 
statue in Waterford, Ireland. 


The recipients of Arts Missoula’s annual Arts and Culture Awards — 
artist and retired curator Stephen Glueckert, jazz saxophonist Chuck 
Florence, arts educator Karen Callan, the Downtown Missoula 
Partnership and the Roxy Theater. Awards were presented during the 
18th annual awards luncheon, held March 28 at the DoubleTree Hotel. 
Glueckert, who received the Cultural Achievement Award, joined the 
Missoula Art Museum as its education curator and was promoted to 


“Quail Hunter-Cooper’s Hawk” by John 
Banovich 


make and show his drawings and interactive 
sculptures. Detroit-native Florence, who 
received the Individual Artist Award, was 
honored for his decades-long career in 
Missoula, where he’s played saxophone 

for the Big Sky Mudflaps, Salsa Loca, the 
Ed Norton Big Band and others. Florence 
has shared stages with jazz luminaries such 
as Nat Adderley, Jaki Byard, Maynard 
Ferguson, Buddy DeFranco and others, 
and maintains an active teaching practice. 
Callan, who won the Arts Educator Award, 
is a music teacher at Paxson Elementary 
School and has run the Missoula Children’s 
Choir for the past 21 years. The Downtown 
Missoula Partnership, the umbrella group 
for the Missoula Downtown Association, 
the Missoula Downtown Foundation and the Downtown Business 
Improvement District, was celebrated for “creating and maintaining 

a vibrant city center” with the Business Support of the Arts award; 

and the rejuvenated Roxy Theater, a haven for independent film and 
festivals, was acknowledged for its contribution to Cultural Vision. 


Kenneth Christensen of Bozeman, who was named a Foundation 
Fellow by the Music Teachers National Association (MTNA) during 
its annual conference and gala, March 18-31 in Baltimore, MD. The 
MTNA Foundation Fellow program offers recognition for individuals 
who have made outstanding contributions to music teaching. 
Christensen, a Nationally Certified Teacher of Music, is a pianist, 
collaborative artist and piano teacher. He began his career as an adjunct 
professor at Montana State University, where he taught piano, 
ear training and theory. Christensen first served MTNA as a local 
association president in Bozeman; he then became the Montana 
State MTA president, Northwest Division president and Northwest 
Division director. Christensen served as MTNA president from 
2013-2015; he also served as MTNA Conference Planning chair 
and National Certification chair. In 2014, he was named the 
Montana State MTA Teacher of the Year. He currently maintains 
a piano studio and travels the Pacific Northwest as a clinician and 
adjudicator. 


The C.M. Russell Museum, whose Russell Exhibition and Sale 
helped generate higher-than-expected gross revenues of $6.3 million 
through several events and three live auctions, March 16-18 in Great 
Falls. “There seemed to be a heightened sense of anticipation and a lot 
of excitement at each of our auction events,” said Tom Petrie, incoming 
chair of the museum board of directors. “We saw a success rate of more 
than 90%, a testament to the level of artwork we were able to present 
again this year to our patrons.” The sold-out Russell Live Auction on 
Saturday night featured 160 lots of historic and contemporary western 
art, including 15 significant pieces by Charles M. Russell. The gross 
sales total for the live auction was $5,059,850, which includes the most 
celebrated sale of the night — $1.1 million for Russell’s oil painting, 
“Following the Buffalo Run,” the third highest price ever paid for 
artwork in The Russell Live Auction. The next highest-selling pieces 
of the evening were Gerard Curtis Delano’s “The Victors,” selling for 
$350,000; Russell’s painting, “Pony Dance,” $325,000; and a Russell 
bronze, “Where the Best of Riders Quit,” $300,000. The First Strike 
Friday Night live auction also produced pace-setting sales; 89 lots 
by living artists grossed $371,650. Art in Action, with 100 percent of 
proceeds donated by participating artists to the museum, was another 
successful sellout and grossed $135,430 in art sales. Proceeds help 
fund the non-profit museum’s operations, outreach and educational 
programs. For more information, visit cmrussell.org. 


Fort Benton Museums and the River and Plains Society, which 
received the inaugural Heritage and Cultural Tourism Award March 13 
at the Governor’s Conference on Tourism and Recreation. The award, 
which the Department of Commerce developed through a partnership 
with the Montana Historical Society, highlights the importance of 
Montana’s heritage and cultural amenities. Other winners were: 
Marketing Campaign of the Year: Butte.Elevated; Event of the Year: 
annual Dino Shindig, Carter County Museum in Ekalaka; Community 
of the Year: Livingston; and Tourism Ambassador: Jocelyn Dodge of 
Butte. 


Send us your 
good news 


Artists, writers, mu- 
sicians, arts educators 
and arts adminis- 
trators: Please let us 
know about major 
awards and accom- 
plishments, especially 
beyond the borders 
of Montana. 

Send your good 
news to Congrats, 
c/o Lively Times, 
33651 Eagle Pass 
Trail, Charlo, MT 
59824; or email 
kristi@lively times. 
com. 

If you include a 
digital photo, please 
make sure it’s at least 
200 lines per inch (lpi 
or dpi) and a file size 
of over 500kb. 


Kenneth Christensen 


Congrats compiled 


by Kristi Niemeyer 
for State of the Arts 


Heart of 
the West 
returns to 


Bozeman 


The Heart of the 
West Art Show and 
Auction returns to 
the Best Western Plus 
GranTree Inn 
in Bozeman 
Aug. 10-12, with 
more than 50 pre- 
mier artists from all 
over the country ex- 
hibiting new paint- 
ings and sculptures 
in booths through- 
out the venue’s 
convention space. 

Live artist demon- 
stration “Quick Fin- 
ishes” on Friday and 
Saturday of the show 
benefit the Museum 
of the Rockies; 
exciting live auctions 
follow, offering more 
than 100 lots of fine 
art of the American 
West. 

“As artists our- 
selves, my mom 
and | have always 
found these in-per- 
son shows are 
essential to getting 
our work exposed 
to new areas and 
communities, and 
| felt that Bozeman 
was overdue for a 
major fine art show 
of this kind,” says 
show director Mor- 
gan Cawadrey. “The 
community response 
to the August 2016 
show was super 
encouraging.” 

Cawdrey runs this 
family business with 
guidance from his fa- 
ther, Steve Cawdrey, 
and artist mother 
Nancy Dunlop 
Cawdrey. 

Zoot Art Gallery, 

a show sponsor, will 
display a preview of 
the juried auction 
artwork June 29- 
Aug. 8, with recep- 
tions 5-7 p.m. 

June 29 and Aug. 8. 

Learn more at 
heartofthewestart. 
com. 
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Filmmaker and MAPS founder Peter Rosten dies 


By Michelle McConnaha 
Reprinted with permission 
from the Ravalli Republic, April 23 

MAPS Media Institute founder and 
CEO Peter David Rosten died 
April 18 after an eight-year battle with 
bone cancer. 

Rosten was well known in Montana 
and beyond for his work with young 
people, using filmmaking to teach them 
self-confidence, leadership, creativity, 
communication and empathy to prepare 
them for success in life. 

Rosten was born in 1949 and grew 
up learning his love of art from his 
parents. His mother, Florence, was a 
visual artist and his father, Irwin, was 
an Emmy Award-winning documentary 
filmmaker. 

Rosten started in the television industry as an editor in 1969, then 
produced rock-n-roll documentaries including “Elvis” and “The Last 
Waltz.” He credited his success to his mentors, including Academy 
Award-winning director Martin Scorcese. He worked in television, 


TRANSITIONS 


Welcome to 
Tom Figarelle, 
who was named 
executive director 
of the C.M. Russell 
Museum in Great 
Falls in May. 
Figarelle, 34, is a 
Great Falls native 
with a background 
in education, 
who received his 
undergraduate 
degree at 
University of 
Montana and graduate degree at University of Southern California. 

He has also been an officer in the Montana Air National Guard for 
almost 14 years. He led campus development and public affairs at 
Great Falls College Montana State University for about seven years, 
overseeing a period of major growth and expansion, and then served 
as foundation director at Shodair Children’s Hospital in Helena for 
two years, before going to work for Special Olympics of Montana in 
2014, where he was vice president of development. It was his success 
at keeping these organizations thriving that led the C.M. Russell 
Museum to approach Figarelle about being the next executive director, 
a position he had never considered. Figarelle believes the current 
exhibits and educational programs at The Russell are sound, and he 
wants to continue to support the staff in advancing those aspects of 
the museum while creating a better financial base and a more stable 
operating budget from year to year. “The Russell is clearly on a track 
of continued progress and success,” he told the Great Falls Tribune. 
“There’s a tremendous opportunity for the museum to take a much 
larger and more visible role with educational programming (and) 
further identification throughout the state of the museum really being 
the center point for Montana’s soul, spirit and culture ... The museum 
is a treasure for Great Falls. It is the crown jewel for our community, 
for our state, and has some very wonderful opportunities for continued 
growth and success. I’m just thrilled to be a part of it.” 

— Excerpted from the Great Falls Tribune, May 9 


Tom Figarelle (Photo courtesy of the C.M. Russell Museum) 


So long and best wishes to Erin Roberg, who leaves her post as 
artistic and programs director at the Verge Theater in Bozeman at the 
end of August. Roberg moved to Montana 17-plus years ago “to get 
away from the stresses of auditioning in Minneapolis and big-city 
living in general.” A few months after settling into her new home in 
Wilsall, she auditioned for, and received a part in, an original show by 
Soren Kisiel, the former executive director of Equinox Theatre (now 
the Verge). She became a regular actor, then staff, and eventually 
artistic and programs director. “How gratifying it has been to know 
that making a daunting choice to move from all I had ever known to 
this wild state, just because I loved it, would bring a job I could only 
wish for!” she says. She plans to explore other passions, including 
art, travel, and her ongoing work with partner Nathanael Dodge’s 
naturalist guiding company, Dodge Guides. Roberg also vows to 
remain part “of this enriching and challenging theater ... the little 
theater that can and does!” 


CONDOLENCES TO ... 


The family and friends of William “Gatz” Hjortsberg. The 
author, 76, of Livingston and McLeod, died April 22 at his home of 
pancreatic cancer. Hjortsberg was born Feb. 23, 1941 in New York 
City to parents who immigrated to this country in the late 1920s. 

His father died suddenly when he was 10, and he learned quickly to 
fend for himself while coming of age in Manhattan. He told stories 
of sleeping in Sheep’s Meadow in Central Park in the summer and 
sneaking into jazz clubs when he was a teenager where he heard jazz 


Peter Rosten works with a MAPS student. 
(Photo by Perry Backus/courtesy of the Ravalli Republic) 


including on the prime time series 
“Scarecrow and Mrs. King,” for 20 
years, as well as on feature films 
such as “True Believer” starring 
James Woods and Robert Downey 
Jr. 

In 2002, after 35 years in the film 
and television industry, he relocated 
to Darby. There, he discovered 
a passion for teaching, valuing 
students’ spontaneity, openness and 
willingness to learn new technology 
and tools of the film trade. 

In 2004, Rosten created Media 
Arts in Public Schools (MAPS) by 
establishing a technical class for 
students in Corvallis Middle School. 

Kori DePauw was in that first 
class. She is now a union steward in Film and Television for The 
Union of British Columbia Performers. 

DePauw said she felt a “deep sadness” at the loss of Rosten. 


Continued on page 6 


greats like Miles Davis, Dizzy 
Gillespie and Dave Brubeck. He 
was accepted to Dartmouth College, 
graduating in 1962, and went on to a 
master’s program at the Yale Drama 
School, working towards a degree in 
playwriting. After embarking with 
his first wife on far-flung adventures 
and initiating a career as a freelance 
writer, he was accepted as a Stegner 
Fellow at Stanford University in 
California. On an invitation to come 
fish the Yellowstone River from 

his friend, author Tom McGuane, 
Hjortsberg traveled to Montana for 
the first time in 1969 with his family. 
He returned for good in 1971, first 
living in Pray and then settling in Pine Creek. He was part of what his 
friend, neighbor and eventual literary subject, Richard Brautigan called 
“The Montana Gang” — a group of artists, writers and friends — Russell 
Chatham, Jim Harrison, Jeff Bridges, Peter Fonda, Warren Oates, Tim 
Cahill and many more — who all called Livingston and Paradise Valley 
home. Montana provided an inspiring environment for an artist to raise 
a family and write, it also opened up a life in the country that included 
keeping horses and raising pigs, rabbits, chickens and vegetables. After 
a brief second marriage, he moved to Sweet Grass County and his new 
home, the Lion Head Cabin. His abiding respect for the Boulder Valley 
and all of his neighbors is best exemplified through his involvement 
with the Cottonwood Resource Council, a group with whom he 
tirelessly worked to create the Good Neighbor Agreement with the 
Stillwater Mining Company — an agreement without precedent and 
essential in preserving the rural character, agricultural traditions, and 
pristine environment of the Boulder and Stillwater valleys. Through 
the invitation of their mutual friend Richard Wheeler, Gatz met Janie 
Camp in 2000. Their shared love of art bound them and opened doors 
to an everlasting love and respect for one another. They were married 
in 2007 and it was a renaissance time for the author, who was inspired 
with newfound creative energy, finishing work and lifelong projects. 
While he never lost his inventive imagination, one could say he found 
his voice again (and what tenor he had) with Janie at his side. The 
Guardian calls him “a brilliantly inventive writer whose books fell 
into a category sometimes called ‘slipstream,’ a creative mix of genres 
often characterized by darkness lightened with playful humor.” His 
best-known novel, Falling Angel (1978), became Alan Parker’s classic 
movie “Angel Heart” (1987). He also wrote a screenplay for British 
director Ridley Scott’s cult movie “Legend” (1985); other titles include 
Nevermore (1994), a massive biography of Richard Brautigan, Jubilee 
Hitchhiker, and Manana (2015). A sequel to Falling Angel is due to be 
published later this year. 


ut i 
William “Gatz” Hjortsberg 


The family and friends of former state legislator and community 
advocate Mignon Waterman of Helena. She died April 6 at age 72. 
Waterman dedicated her life to public service. She grew up in Billings 
and went to school at the University of Montana in Missoula, where 
she met her husband Ron. They moved to Helena in 1970. In Helena, 
Waterman has served on the board of directors for St. Peter’s Hospital, 
the Grandstreet Theatre, Helena YMCA, Helena Civic Center, Helena 
Civic Television, the Montana Healthcare Foundation and the Kay 
McKenna Youth Foundation. She also served on the Helena Public 
Schools Board of Trustees and the Independent Record’s editorial 
board. She spent 12 years as a Democratic state senator. Waterman 
previously said she was proud of her work in public service, where 
she helped pass a bill requiring insurance companies to provide 
mental health care as they do physical health care. Gov. Steve Bullock 
called her “a fierce and independent spirit who never wavered in her 
commitment to her family, her friends, her community, and her state.” 
U.S. Sen. Jon Tester, D-Mont., who lauded Waterman as “one of 
the hardest-working Montanans I ever met,” said in a statement that 
Montana “is better for us and for our kids and grandkids — especially 
four our daughters and granddaughters — because of Mignon’s legacy 
as a leader, as a lawmaker and as a volunteer.” 

— Excerpted from the Independent Record, April 7 
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MCAM ceremony (from page 1) 


Beverly Jane Polk 

Certified MAP artist Meagan 
Blessing and reviewer, MCAM 
member and certified MAP artist 
and coach Deb Essen, spoke on 
behalf of nominee, Bev. Polk. 

The handweaver grew up 
in an environment steeped in 
the tradition of fiber arts. She 
and her husband, Tom, live in 
Wilsall where she continues her 
passion for weaving “at the edge 
of a town that time forgot” in a 
space called Weaverbird Studio. 
She is a member of the Montana 
Association of Weavers and 
Spinners and is a certified artist 
of the Montana Artrepreneur 
Program. 


Sarah Pilgrim 

Speaking on behalf of nom- 
inee Sarah Pilgrim (who was 
out of the country and unable to 
attend) were MCAM director Sheri Jarvis and 
Montana Arts Council member Arlene Parisot. 

The first time Pilgrim sat at a loom, she 
says, she knew she would be a weaver some- 
day. “The rhythm of the weaving process, the 
feel of thread moving through my hands and 
the resulting cloth I make connect my body 
and soul.” 

Nomination contributor Barbara French, 
says of the artist, “We appreciate her exper- 
tise in color use and theory, in weaving with 
fine threads including silk, in complex weave 
structures, and in the art of weaving for fash- 
ion. Her talent for fashion dovetails beauti- 
fully with the goal of the MCAM program of 
bringing the traditional arts into the present 
and beyond.” 

Pilgrim shares knowledge with the weav- 
ing community through the Bozeman Weav- 


Montana Poet Laureate (from page 1) 
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Apprentices of MCAM inductee Daniel Roberts - (l-r) Josh McKinney, Seth art. 
A reception followed 

the ceremony in the Capitol 

Rotunda. 


Cooper, Phil Maynard and John Lardinois — attended the award ceremony. 
(Photo by Meagan Thompson/Pretty Light Images) 


ers’ Guild as well as the Montana Association 
of Weavers and Spinners. 

A resident of Wilsall, she 
lives in a community where 
family and work intertwine 
with the land and the land- 
scape influencing her work. 
There, she translates centu- 
ries-old weaving traditions 
into exquisite 21st-century 
wearable art. 


Daniel E. Roberts 

Certified MAP artist Mi- 
chael Blessing and reviewer 
and musician Bruce Craig 
spoke on behalf of nomi- 
nee, master luthier Daniel 
E. Roberts — a maker of 


stringed instruments. 

In the 1980s, Roberts 
was among a small group 
of folks at the leading edge 
of stringed-instrument 
craftsmanship, who were 
distinguished by their 
genius and their ability to 
believe in the impossible. 
Roberts is lauded as a 
sound sculptor. 

Attending the ceremony 
as well were four of his 
apprentices: Phil Maynard, 
Seth Cooper, John Lardi- 
nois and Josh McKinney. 
They represent the promise 
of legacy of the artist’s 
craft, leaning deeply into 
Roberts’s guidance to share 
in the joy of creating his 


Sarah Pilgrim at work in her studio. 


(Photo by Pretty Light Images) 


Poet Christopher Buckley (editor of 
Miramar Poetry Magazine) says Jaeger’s 
poetry “reminds us gently, but with a moral 
and humane undercurrent, to put by ‘all this/ 
important nonsense’ and appreciate the small 
details of our lives, to see them transformed 
as he does. Lowell Jaeger writes with a craft, 
clarity, and subtle intensity that has ‘my bat- 
tered earth/singing in tongues.’” 

His first collection, War On War, published 
in 1988, was nominated for the Los Angeles 
Times Book Award. 

Jaeger won the National Looking Glass 
Poetry Award in 1984, which resulted in the 
publication of his first chapbook of poems, 
Native Land, from Pudding House Press. 
Pudding House has since published five other 
chapbooks by Jaeger: Black Ice, Star-Crossed, 
The Banana Man, Nobody Special, and Low- 
ell Jaeger: Greatest Hits. 

In the past 10 years alone, Lowell has 
published more than 300 poems in academic 
and nonacademic journals across the United 
States such as Poetry, lowa Review, The At- 
lanta Review, Prairie Schooner, Connecticut 
Review, Poetry East, North American Review, 
and others. His poems are well known for 
their insightful honesty, relevance to ordinary 
lives, and accessibility to readers. 

In 2005, Jaeger founded Many Voices 
Press, a nonprofit literary press, specializing 
in poetry by Montana poets and poems in 
Native American languages. MVP first pub- 
lished Poems Across the Big Sky, an anthology 
of 120 Montana poets, including 12 Native 
American poets and poems in four Native 
American languages: Salish, Assiniboine, 
Cheyenne, and Dakota. 

Publication of this anthology generated 
sales of more than 2,000 copies within six 
months. The new edition, Poems Across the 
Big Sky II, was released this spring and in- 
cludes poets from the first anthology, as well 
as “a promising crew of new poets, including 


Native American writers and several talented 
high school students.” 

“With this second Montana anthology, we 
are casting our dreams forward to decades and 
decades hence,” writes Jaeger in the introduc- 
tion. “Let’s make this a Montana tradition.” 

The press has also published works by 
three Native American writers. Good Enough, 
a collection of poems by Salish elder Victor A. 
Charlo, was published in the fall of 2008, and 
Jaeger and Charlo have read and presented to- 
gether at various events since then, including 
book-launch celebrations on the University of 
Montana and Salish Koote- 
nai College campuses. 

Our Blood Remembers, 

a collection of poems by 
Dakota/Lakota poet Lois Red 
Elk was published in 2011, 
and won the Native Writers 
Circle Award; Many Voices 
also published her second 
collection, Why I Return to 
Makoce in 2015. Nakoda 

Sky People, a collection of 
poems by Assiniboine poet 
Minerva Allen was published 
in 2012. 

Red Elk describes Jaeger 
as a “consummate profes- 
sional in the area of editing, 
writing and publishing. He 
also showed a great respect and sensitivity 
toward the cultural differences among us three 
Native writers. 

“Mr. Jaeger has a keen sense of knowing 
how to spot the best of a writer and under- 
stands the best practices of preserving diverse 
cultural traditions in general,” she writes. “It 
is always a pleasure to work with an editor 
who is pleasant and shows a positive attitude. 
That makes writing fun and more interesting.” 

New Poets of the American West, released 
in 2010, is an anthology of poets from 11 


western states. Jaeger’s intention with this 
project was to introduce relatively unknown 
poets in the company of respected veterans. 
The anthology also features poems in Native 
American languages and Spanish. 

Publication celebrations/readings for New 
Poets of the American West were held in 32 
different locations in 11 western states and the 
anthology was nominated for the High Plains 
Book Award. 

Connie Hitchcock, director of Humanities, 
Social Sciences and Business at FVCC, writes 
in her nomination letter: 


“Lowell brings to the world a unique in- 
quisitiveness that he chooses to share through 
his poetry. His students leave his class certain- 
ly as better writers, better poets, but more im- 
portantly as better human beings. He teaches, 
no demonstrates, the value of critical thinking, 
of exploration, of respecting diversity, and of 
speaking one’s own truth. 

“For a poet, a writer of any genre, this 
would seem to be a noble road to follow. And 
what better representation of the essence of 
Montana — to speak one’s own truth?” 


Don’t be 
afraid to 
confront 


challenges 
Leaders can be 
honest about what's 
at stake, writes Dan 
Rockwell in Seven 
Ways to Look the 
Beast in the Eye. 
Recognize and 
acknowledge the 
problems your team 
faces, then find ways 
to move forward 
regardless. “Worry 
more about the next 
play and less about 
winning,” Rockwell 
writes at leadership 
freak.wordpress.com. 


“Lowell brings to the world 
a unique inquisitiveness that 
he chooses to share through 
his poetry. His students leave 
his class certainly as better 
writers, better poets, but 
more importantly as better 


human beings.” 
— Connie Hitchcock 
Director of Humanities, 
Flathead Valley Community College 


AISC grant cycle 
open for 
$1,500 and less 


Guidelines for the 
FY18 Artists in Schools 
and Communities 
grant program are 
currently available 
on the Montana Arts 
Council website, art. 
mt.gov. 

The deadlines for 
grant requests under 
$1,500 are ongoing, 
and grant funding will 
be distributed until 
depleted. Applicants 
must apply at least 
six weeks in advance 
of the start date of 
projects occurring 
between July 1, 2017 
and June 30, 2018. 

To discuss an idea 
for a potential arts 
learning project for 
your school or com- 
munity, please contact 
Monica Grable, Arts 
Education director 
at the Montana Arts 
Council, at 406-444- 
6522 or via email 
at monica.grable@ 
mt.gov. 
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Capstone Weekend for Montana Teacher Leaders in the Arts 


Over the weekend of April 21-23, members of Montana Teacher 
Leaders in the Arts Cohort 2 gathered at Livingston’s Shane Lalani 
Center for the Arts to experience their culminating activities as a 


group. 


Capstone Weekend allowed participants to present their remark- 
able field projects (supported with a $300 grant from the program), 
engage in active arts-centered learning and celebrate one another’s 
successes, including their graduation from the program. 

This exemplary group joins members of MTLA Cohort 1 in 
forming a network of teachers across the state available to speak on 
arts learning across the curriculum and offer support to schools as 
they begin using the newly revised Montana Arts Content Standards. 
Propelled by NEA funds and a partnership of the Montana Office of 
Public Instruction and the Montana Arts Council, these teacher lead- 
ers will present at workshops and conferences in the upcoming year 
and share their expertise in classrooms throughout Montana. 

Candidates for the program’s third cohort have been selected 
and will begin their year in the program with the Summer Institute 


during the first week of August. 


Helena High student wins 


Anaka Ronan of Helena High School 
became this year’s first place winner in 
Montana’s 12th State Finals Poetry Out Loud 
competition. Finals for the national recita- 
tion program — a partnership of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the Poetry Founda- 
tion and state arts agencies — took place on 
Saturday, March 4, at the Myrna Loy Center 
in Helena. Special guest Justine Haka of the 
Poetry Foundation was in attendance. 

Showcasing 18 students who had advanced 
from regional competitions around the state, 
the event featured extraordinary recitations 
from Montana youth. Claire Parsons of Hell- 
gate High School in Missoula claimed second 
place and Clint Connors of Butte High School 
took third. 

Ronan went on to represent Montana at the 
national Poetry Out Loud finals in Washing- 
ton, DC, in April, accompanied by her teach- 
er, Don Pogreba, and Montana Arts Council’s 


The Montana Teacher Leaders in the Arts cohort gathered in Living- 


ston for Capstone Weekend. (Photo by Monica Grable) 


Poetry Out Loud coordinator, Jonna Schwartz. 
To participate in next year’s program, 

contact Monica Grable at 406-444-6522 or 

monica.grable@mt.gov. 


MAPS founder Peter Rosten (from page 4) 


state Poetry Out Loud finals 


Second place: Claire Parsons 


A 


Third place: Clint Connors 


Poetry Out Loud photos 


by Cheri Thornton 


“He was an amazing mentor who got me 
excited about film, encouraged me to explore 
education opportunities like the University of 
British Columbia’s Film Production Program 
and maybe even helped my parents feel a bit 
more comfortable with their daughter going to 
university in ‘foreign’ Canada,” DePauw said. 
“His reassurance and evaluations of my work 
spanned long past my graduation day, and 
served to both encourage me and prepare me 
for the amount of dedication and passion that 
this industry requires.” 

The popularity of that first program 
inspired Rosten to create the MAPS Media 
Institute, a non-profit providing a rigorous 
hands-on program. Rosten’s after-school pro- 
gram served high school students countywide. 
The curriculum expanded to include science, 
technology, engineering, the arts and math 
(STEAM). 

MAPS students learned technical and busi- 
ness skills in filmmaking, technology, music, 
design and entrepreneurship along with life 
skills such as critical thinking, responsible 
use of social media, networking, innovation, 
communication, teamwork, leadership and 
problem solving. 

Rosten helped stu- 
dents “find their voices” 


“Yes, he started an inspiring 
school and production studio, 
but he also taught us that 
service to others is the great- 
est measure of our success. 
He showed it every day in his 
own actions and challenged 


us all to live by his example.” 
— Clare Ann Harff 
MAP Executive Director 


through the arts at 
what has grown into a 
year-round, tuition-free 
after-school and sum- 
mer program. Rosten 
hired staff to teach 
graphic design, film- 
making, music produc- 
tion, digital animation 
and entrepreneurship to 
students in grades 8-12. 
He sought real-world 
experiences for his stu- 
dents, believing that di- 
rect contact with clients 


provides a valuable learning experience and 
an opportunity to give back to the community. 

Students created free productions for the 
community and state that focused, among 
others, on the Hamilton Farmers Market, 
Garden of 1,000 Buddhas, St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion, Bitterroot Winter Special Olympics, the 
Darby Rodeo and Darby Logger Days. 

MAPS graduate Garrison Wood studied 
film at MAPS from 2009-2012, worked as 
a teaching assistant the following year, then 
pursued photography, working around the 
world. 

“When Peter barged into my life and ap- 
pointed himself my mentor, he left an impact 
crater that was wholly unique,” Wood said. 
“Passion, expression, individuality; through 
these things you create purpose and move 
mountains.” 

MAPS film instructor Dru Carr said Rosten 
made the Bitterroot Valley a better place. 

“The young people that have walked 
through the doors of MAPS have been forever 
changed, positively, by Peter and what he cre- 
ated here,” Carr said. “Peter taught students 
how to think critically and independently, tap 
the potentials of their creativity, and go to 
places beyond their wildest expectations.” 

The program received recognition and 
accolades for the quality of production and 
the impact on participants. 

Rosten was appointed as a Montana Am- 
bassador by Gov. Steve Bullock and inducted 
into the Silver Circle of the National Acade- 
my of Television Arts and Sciences, North- 
west. Rosten was the Bitterroot Chamber of 
Commerce’s Business Person of the Year in 
2015. 

MAPS was honored as one of the Top 50 
after-school programs in the United States 
by the President’s Committee on the Arts and 
Humanities in 2014 and 2016. 

The MAPS partnership with the Montana 
Film Office earned two Awards of Excellence 


(the equivalent of an Emmy Award) for student 
work. 

MAPS Executive Director Clare Ann Harff 
said Rosten left many gifts. 

“The one he was most proud of was creating 
a place where students would be challenged 
to be better human beings and to search for 
something beyond themselves in the service of 
others,” Harff said. “Yes, he started an inspiring 
school and production studio, but he also taught 
us that service to others is the greatest measure 
of our success. He showed it every day in his 
own actions and challenged us all to live by his 
example.” 

Harff said MAPS programming will contin- 
ue to honor Rosten and his legacy of service. 
The goal is to have MAPS programming across 
Montana. 

The program was awarded a three-year 
AmeriCorps VISTA service member position 
to assist with developing a community-based, 
service learning class “MAPS Works: Connect- 
ing Community Through Media Arts.” 

In April, MAPS launched its first pilot 
program outside the Bitterroot Valley. A 
partnership with Salish Kootenai College in 
Pablo created a free, eight-week after-school 
film class for Lake County/Flathead Reserva- 
tion students. In June, MAPS will host on-site 
filmmaking workshops in both St. Ignatius on 
the Flathead Reservation and Browning on 
the Blackfeet Reservation, in partnership with 
GEAR Up Montana. 

Rosten’s wife, Susan, said MAPS was his 
dream and vision. “Peter retired in the Bit- 
terroot Valley after a successful Hollywood 
career,” she said. “He was enamored with the 
honesty and sincerity of the people here, most 
especially teenagers. MAPS is his proudest 
business accomplishment. He retired knowing 
that Clare Ann, MAPS staff and the entire Mon- 
tana community would continue his legacy in 
ways he never dreamed or imagined.” 
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John Zirkle: Honored (from page 1) 


Then he walks down the hall to his other 
job as director of the Warren Miller Perform- 
ing Arts Center, a district-affiliated organi- 
zation that imports such cultural icons as the 
Kronos Quartet, poet Billy Collins and the 
Grammy-winning vocal ensemble Take 6. 

“A critical thing to understand about rural 
Montana,” Mr. Zirkle says, “is that there ar- 
en’t many people out here. So to make things 
work, everybody wears a 
lot of hats.” 

But simply describ- 
ing the juggling act that 
makes up Mr. Zirkle’s 
workday doesn’t begin 
to do justice to the zeal 
and inventiveness that he 
brings to his assignment. 
The music program that 
has sprung up in Big Sky 
is a hotbed of innova- 
tions and new ideas — all 
calculated to help the arts 
take hold and maintain 
their viability in this 
potentially daunting 
location. 

Just ask Anna Alvin, 

a 17-year-old junior 
who’s worked under Mr. 
Zirkle’s tutelage since 
the fifth grade. A native 
of Big Sky, she plays the 
alto saxophone in the 
instrumental ensemble, sings in the chorus 
and studies music theory. Her involvement 

in the performing arts goes back to Big Sky 
Broadway, a summer program that Mr. Zirkle 
initiated in which elementary school students 
throw together a show (“Annie,” say, or “Pe- 
ter Pan”) within the space of a week. 

Yet Anna, by her own admission, isn’t one 
of those natural talents who would have found 
her way to music under any circumstances. 

“T don’t think I would have been in music 
if I hadn’t met John Zirkle,” she says. “I 
mean, I would listen to it and enjoy it. But 
I don’t think I would have cared about it as 
much as I do, or been inspired to understand it 
so deeply.” 

Music has become a whole new conceptual 
landscape for her, one that began with her 
joining the chamber ensemble more or less on 
a whim (“I knew the basics of the instrument, 
but I’d never played in an orchestra or a band 
before, and it seemed like fun”). Even more 
revelatory has been the theory class, in which 
Mr. Zirkle and his students seek to understand 
the structural nuts and bolts of music, and 
then apply those principles to a strikingly 
wide range of repertoire. 

Recently, for example, the class took 
a close look at “Coloring Book,” a 2015 
composition by Ted Hearne written for the 
path-breaking young choral ensemble Room- 
ful of Teeth. 

“We spent two weeks on that piece,” Anna 
recalls, “analyzing every aspect of it. We 
asked questions like ‘Why does this music 
make us feel a certain way?’ and ‘How does 
the music create the effects it does?’ This is 
music I might have listened to outside of a 
class, but I would never have been able to 
delve into it so deeply. It’s hard to find classes 
that are challenging and also inspiring — and 
his are.” 

If Mr. Zirkle has a profound effect on the 
lives of his students, the reverse is also true. 
That’s because the sparseness of the school 
population compels him to reshape the music 
curriculum every year, depending on who 
walks through his door. 

“A lot of music educators might be looking 
for that big ‘Mr. Holland’s Opus’ kind of 
moment,” he says, “with a lot of kids showing 
up every day. Well, that’s not going to happen 
in Big Sky. We’re trying to keep one kid who 
loves music engaged, and maybe bring in one 
or two more to try it out. 

“The ongoing theme is, what can you do 
with not many people? That’s a question that 
continues to interest me, and that keeps me in 
Montana. It’s like a big blank canvas — instead 
of trying to escape the noise, which might be 
a theme in big cities. 


he American-Yic 
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“For example, I might have a cellist, a 
saxophonist and a percussionist, and the 
administration says, ‘Create a music program 
out of that.’ The a cappella choir started with 
two girls. So then it becomes an existential 
question: How do you build a choir out of two 
people? I find those questions fascinating, and 
I love the fact that we can continue to make 
music no matter what.” 


Big Sky music teacher John Zirkle with student Anna Alvin: “He always tells us, 
‘Make big mistakes.’ That way, at least you're learning from it.” (Photo by Eric Schmidt) set. 


Mr. Zirkle’s inventiveness doesn’t stop in 
the classroom, either. Since getting started in 
Big Sky, he’s created a series of expansive 
and creative projects designed to broaden 
the horizons of his students and put them 
in touch with the wider musical world. The 
Exchange Project, in 2014, forged a pen-pal 
initiative with students in an equally isolated 
part of Russia. The Hatch Ostinato Project 
helped open the doors of musical creativity 
for students by prompting them to come up 
with melodic ideas that were then built into 
full-scale compositions in collaboration with 
professional composers. 

He has spearheaded an initiative to bring 
music students from Montana State Univer- 
sity in Bozeman to help out with some of the 
instrumental ensembles. The Big Sky Conser- 
vatory, a summer program with branches in 
dance, theater and choral music, brings in top- 
line artists to work with students who apply 
for the paid residencies. 

And although the programming at the 
Miller Center is targeted primarily at the 
general population of Big Sky (“We’re a re- 
source-rich community,” says Mr. Zirkle, “and 
also a bored community”), it also provides the 
school’s students with a pathway into what 
Mr. Zirkle calls a “healthy artistic ecosystem.” 

“For students in big cities, there’s this 
historical normalcy of being part of the school 
choir, for instance. We don’t have that tradi- 
tion here. But what I can do is tell kids, ‘Hey, 
we need people to be volunteer docents when 
the Kronos Quartet comes to town — and by 
the way, you get to hear this concert absolute- 
ly free.” How many opportunities do kids in 
this situation get to hear great music in a live 
environment, or to be around these incredible 
artists? Hopefully it stirs something in them.” 

Mr. Zirkle grew up in Knoxville, TN, one 
of four children in a family with a long history 
of practicing medicine. His father and both 
grandfathers were surgeons; in Eastern Ten- 
nessee, he says, “the Zirkle name is associated 
with thyroid and parathyroid.” 

He studied music as an undergraduate at 
Colorado College — where he acquired a taste 
for the outdoors — and spent an influential 
summer working with music director Mi- 
chael Kosarin and composer Alan Menken 
on Broadway’s “The Little Mermaid.” He 
also took a year to travel in Eastern Europe, 
immersing himself in the choral traditions of 
Bulgaria and Croatia, and studied composition 
with several prominent classical composers. 

The result was that when Mr. Zirkle wound 
up in Montana, after serving a brief unpaid 
internship with the New York music publisher 
Boosey & Hawkes, his head was full of a wide 
variety of musical ideas. That was one of the 
things that helped him catch the eye of Loren 
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Bough, a developer and entrepreneur who had 
come home to his native Montana and soon 
became head of the Big Sky School Board. 

“T first met John when he was waiting 
tables,” Bough recalls, “and it was clear 
immediately that he didn’t fit the traditional 
profile of an alienated youth who just wants to 
hang out in ski lodges. I mean, it’s interesting 
to have someone in a resort community in 
Montana who has a passion 
for choral music. And in 
a community this small, 
when you find someone 
that good, you do what you 
can to hang onto them.” 

Keeping Mr. Zirkle 
in town meant not only 
making space for him in 
the school, but creating 
the Miller Center — which 
opened in 2009 — to help 
serve as an outlet for his 
extra-pedagogical 
ambitions. 

“We brought him into 
the school because we 
knew he was talented,” 
says Bough. “But we also 
knew that wouldn’t be 
enough, so we made sure 
he would have a position 
that was worthy of his skill 


“John is a natural fit for 
this community. He values education, and the 
arts, and the outdoors. But equally important 
is his intellectual curiosity, and the fact that 
he’s curious about things not just for his own 
contemplation. He’s adamant that knowledge 
has to be shared with the community, and that 
informs his style in both the classroom and at 
the performing arts center.” 

Naturally, not even the support of a school 
board and administration can shield the Big 
Sky music program from the competing 
demands that contemporary life places on 
the time and attention of students. Certain 
classes are obligatory for most or all stu- 
dents — graduation requirements, AP classes, 
and so forth — and when the scheduling for 
those courses conflicts with that of the music 
program, it’s often music that has to give way. 
It’s a situation that Mr. Zirkle addresses with 
a combination of frustration and philosophical 
resignation. 

“Scheduling is one of the most politically 
difficult issues we face,” he says. “When you 
go through what these students’ days look 
like, there’s only so much time that can be 
allocated in a week for any given subject. So 
when it becomes a matter of music versus 
reading or math, music will almost always 
lose. 

“TIl give you a concrete example. Just last 
year I was working on developing a jazz band. 
We had seven players, and we had a nice thick 
sound. I thought, this will be great. But at the 
beginning of this year I saw that AP statistics 
was scheduled at the same time as jazz band, 
and that’s one of the credits that’s required for 
graduation. So for the students, the choice is 
obvious. And my jazz band dissolved.” 

Yet for every student who finds that music 
isn’t quite a top priority after all, there’s 
another one like Anna Alvin, who can find her 
life transformed by Mr. Zirkle’s teaching, and 
by a subject that might not have had an innate 
attraction for her. 

“Anna understands the subject intellec- 
tually, without necessarily having a natural 
inclination for it,” says Mr. Zirkle. “That’s one 
of the things that makes her such a fascinat- 
ing student for me, because she’s so resilient. 
Even when she’s legitimately struggling, she 
has the interest and the work ethic to stick 
with it.” 

Anna, in turn, credits her teacher with 
helping her get through the difficult patches — 
and imparting some key extra-musical lessons 
as well. 

“He always tells us, ‘Make big mistakes.’ 
Don’t just wimp out and mumble through 
timidly — if you’re going to mess up, then 
mess up big. That way at least you’re learning 
from it. It’s a good way to approach music and 
also life.” 


About Honored 

Honored is a 
national nonprofit, 
nonpartisan organ- 
ization dedicated 
to recognizing and 
rewarding except- 
ional K-12 teachers, 
with a larger goal of 
creating a culture of 
gratitude and esteem 
for all teachers. 

Each month Hon- 
ored shines a spot- 
light on honorees by 
giving them a $5,000 
cash award and 
sharing the stories, 
composed by world- 
class writers, of how 
they have changed 
students’ lives. The 
Honorees teach any 
and all subjects at 
public, public charter, 
and private schools 
across the country. 

Honored’s Nation- 
al Advisory Board 
includes luminaries 
such as the interna- 
tionally bestselling 
author Michael Lewis, 
DonorsChoose.org 
Founder Charles Best, 
and FEED co-founder 
Lauren Bush Lauren. 

Learn more or 
nominate a teacher at 
honored.org. 
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By Valerie Vies 

Browning borders Glacier National Park 
and is the largest community on the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation. The community is host to 
the Museum of the Plains Indians and Black- 
feet Heritage Center and Art Gallery. 

Also in Browning resides a gentle, humble 
artist named David Dragonfly. 

David was born in Kalispell — his mother, 
a Blackfeet native, and his father, an Assini- 
boine descendant. 

In 1956 the US Government developed a 
program called the Indian Relocation Act of 
1956, also known as Public Law 956 or the 
Adult Vocational Training Program. The law 
was intended “to encourage Native Americans 
to leave the reservations and acquire 


ted by the Chippewa Cree Tribe. 
(Photo by Crazy Crow Trading Post) 


Rocky Boy Powwow is hos 


Arlee Powwow Esyapgqeyni (Celebration): June 28-July 4 at the Powwow 
Grounds in Arlee. The 119th annual gathering is the premiere annual celebration 
of the Salish and Pend d’Oreille tribes, and includes traditional dance competi- 
tions, singing and drumming, a Fourth of July parade, handmade beaded crafts 
and food. Call 406-270-6958 or visit www.csktribes.org. 


North American Indian Days: July 6-9 in Browning. The Blackfeet Tribe’s 
annual celebration hosts Native Americans from every region of the United 
States and Canada. Featured events include traditional drumming and dancing 
contests, the crowning of Miss Blackfeet, a parade, fun run, PRCA rodeo events 
and more. Learn more at www.blackfeetnation.com. 


Standing Arrow Powwow: July 13-16 at the Powwow Grounds in Elmo. The 
40th annual celebration, organized by the Kootenai Culture Committee, brings 
dancers, drummers, vendors and visitors to the shores of Flathead Lake. Call 
406-675-2700 or visit csktribes.org. 


Wadopana Celebration: Aug. 4-5 in Wolf Point. The oldest traditional 
powwow in Montana includes special ceremonies for naming individuals and 
honoring family members. It opens Thursday with a community feast; Saturday 
brings games, run/walks, and outdoor activities. Call 406-650-7104. 


Rocky Boy Powwow: Aug. 4-6 at Rocky Boy’s Agency in Box Elder. The 
53rd annual celebration is the largest event hosted by the Chippewa Cree Tribe. 
Call 406-395-5705 or visit www.facebook.com/ChippewaCree. 


Crow Fair and Rodeo: Aug. 16-21 in Crow Agency. The yearly gathering of 
the Apsaalooke Nation is considered the largest modern-day American Indian en- 
campment in the U.S. with approximately 1,200 to 1,500 tipis. Cultural activities 
include parades, a four-day powwow, rodeo and horse races. Call 406-623-0156 
or 638-3808 or visit www.crow-nsn. gov. 


Little Shell Powwow: 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Aug. 19 at the First Peoples Buffalo 
Jump State Park in Ulm. The Little Shell Chippewa will be honoring the elders 
and veterans with a day of celebration. Tickets are $6; free for Montana resi- 
dents; Call 866-2217 for details. 


Metis Celebration and Powwow: Sept. 1-3 at the Fergus County Fair- 
grounds in Lewistown. Native fiddlers, dancers, singers, and crafters from across 
the United States and Canada converge for this family event. Dance demonstra- 
tions and contests, raffles, displays, games, storytelling, cultural demonstrations, 
concessions and more commemorate Montana’s Native beginnings. For more 
information call 406-248-2948. 


Ashland Labor Day Powwow: Sept. 1-4 at the Arbor in Ashland. Drummers 
and dancers from many tribes participate in this annual celebration, featuring 
giveaways, gourd dancing, hand games, and food and Native art and craft ven- 
dors. Call 406-784-2883 or visit www.CheyenneNation.com. 


Last Chance Community Pow Wow: Sept. 29-Oct. 1 at the fairgrounds in 
Helena. The 19th annual powwow’s theme, “Honor the Children,” reflects the 
mission to teach youth the many traditions of Native American culture. Children 
are involved drumming, singing, dancing, regalia-making and fundraising. Call 
406-439-5631 or visit www.lastchancepowwow.com. 


vocational skills and assimi- 
late into the general popula- 
tion.” 

When David was 3 years 
old, the family packed up 
and headed to Los Angeles 
as part of the Relocation Act. 
They returned to Browning 
in 1970. 

Graduating from Brown- y 
ing High School in 1974, 
and guided and supported by 
his family, Dragonfly was 
encouraged to pursue higher 
education. He did just that — 
venturing off to the Institute 
of American Indian Arts in 
Sante Fe. 

Eagerly entering the institute to study 
painting, he was exposed to many art forms. 
Stone carving and lapidary captured his 
interest and need for expression at the time. 
After studying two years in Sante Fe, David 
transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Montana in 
Missoula. He graduat- 
ed with a bachelor of 
fine arts with empha- 
sis on painting and 
printmaking. 

Although he enjoys 
a multitude of media 
— painting, stone 
carving, lapidary and 
ledger art — printmak- 
ing is where David 
finds himself and his 
true passion lies. 

This passion was 
nurtured and evolved 
with considerable in- 
fluence by two of his art professors at the Uni- 
versity of Montana: James E. Todd (a building 
carries his name and recognizes his many 
contributions to the arts at UM) and Donald 
Lee Bunse (one-time curator of the Henry 
Gallery at the University of Washington and a 
pioneer of the collagraph technique). 

David was allowed to express his cultural 
heritage and develop his unique style while 
learning the process of printmaking. Today, 
David’s creativity is admired, and his artwork 
sought by collectors around the world. 

To date he has produced approximately 
1,200 prints from the 200 blocks he has 
created. 

The artist draws inspiration from his native 
culture and the landscapes surrounding him. 

When wanting to escape from the creative 
process, he doesn’t have to travel far. With 
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David Dragonfly (Portrait by Angelika 
Harden-Norman) 


Have ideas for Native News stories? 


Contact Native News Editor Valerie Veis 
406-590-2030 ° montanabaskets@gmail.com 
PO Box 33, Fairfield, MT 59436 


Profile: Blackfeet-Assiniboine artist David Dragonfly 
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“Miss Spotted Bear/Miss Yellow Owl” by David Dragonfly 


camera in hand and a click of a shutter, he 
captures the beauty reflected in the clouds 
over the skies of Glacier National Park or 
follows sunset to the horizon of Big Sky 
Country. 

When asked for advice on how to become 
more creative, he had many 
offerings: “get away from 
the computer”; “get outside, 
LOOK at what you see”; 
“don’t look past things”; 
and finally, “being at peace, 
you can be more creative.” 

David is also a poet, but 
not in the traditional sense 
of seeing the written word. 
He is a visual-poet. The 
images he carves into lino- 
leum blocks and the colors 
he chooses to paint images 
create a space for the view- 
er to imagine the sights and 
sounds of his “poems.” 

David was the featured 
artist at the Northern Plains 
Tribal Art Show in Sioux Falls, SD, and 
participated in the Colorado Indian Market in 
Denver, the Heard Museum Guild Indian Fair 
and Market in Phoenix, the Southwest Muse- 
um of the American Indian exhibit in Los An- 
geles, the Cherokee Art Market in Tulsa, and 
the Indian Art Market in Helena. Other shows 
include the Native American Art Show and 
C.M. Russell Art Auction (including multiple 
appearances in the prestigious Quick Draw), 
both in Great Falls. 

David’s work is currently on display in 
New York City in “Unbounded: Narrative 
of the Plains,” a traveling exhibition of the 
Smithsonian’s National Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian. 

For more on this inspiring artist, visit 
www.daviddragonfly.com. 
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Two Montanans receive First 
Peoples Fund fellowship 


First Peoples 
Fund recently 
announced the 
artists — including 
two Montanans — 
chosen by a national 
selection committee 
to receive the 2017 
Artists in Business 
Leadership and 
Cultural Capital 
Fellowships. First 
Peoples Fund offers 
$5,000 annual 
grants to Native 


munity to further the 
cultural values we 
hold strongly at First 
Peoples Fund — gen- 
erosity, wisdom and 
integrity.” 


Cultural Capital 
Fellow: 
Deborah Magee 


Deborah Magee is 
a full-time traditional 
artist born and raised 
on the Blackfeet Res- 


artists dedicated to 
the wellbeing of 
Indigenous artistic expression and its relation- 
ship to the Collective Spirit® of First Peoples. 
“We are proud to welcome artists from 
across Indian country into the First Peoples 
Fund family,” said the organization’s presi- 
dent, Lori Pourier. “Each one of these fellows 
works within their art form and their com- 


Blackfeet artist Deborah Magee 


ervation in Montana. 
She has always had 
a toehold in the art world with a degree in 
art history and a master’s degree in educa- 
tion, but it wasn’t until her youngest was in 
kindergarten that she was able to do her first 
professional show in 1998. 


Continued on page 14 
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ABOUT MUSIC 


— By Mariss McTucker 


Rick Tryon: Over the Clouds 

Great Falls singer-songwriter Rick 
Tryon calls himself a performer, imag- 
ineerist, and “high C’s pirate,” a gentle 
jibe at his vocal ability. On stage, the 
guitarist plays covers of songs from 
some of the musicians he admires, as 
well as his own material. His second 
effort, an eight-song EP, is written in 
the Americana vein and spans rock and 
country-folk pieces. 

Local musicians helping him out 
are Matt Johnson, drums; Pete Swanson, bass; Alex Ruiz, fiddle; and 
Michael Gilboe and the late Sheree Dansereau, background vocals. 
Some songs have plenty of instrumentation; others are spare, with just 
Tryon and his guitar. 

Ruiz’s country-fiddle licks open “Up on the Hi-Line,” a toe-tapper 
with interesting timing; Tryon pays tribute to veterans and uniformed 
men and women with two songs, a languid ballad called “The Pieces 
Missing,” and “Thin Blue Line.” 

“Take Back the Power” is a slow rocker with cool drum work; the 
title tune is a pretty waltz with a bit of a religious bent; and Dansereau 
trades lead with Tryon on the lovely ballad, “Back in My Dreams.” 
“Goin’ to the Sun,” recorded in Nashville with session pickers, 
hearkens back to Tryon’s carefree Glacier Park trips. 

Visit ricktryon.com 


Golden Grenade: 


Head Games 

This Bozeman-based trio’s debut EP 
cooks. The gritty rockers, all veterans 
of the Bozeman music scene, formed 
the band shortly after lead singer 
Dustin Tucker’s dad, Tex, passed away. 
The elder Tucker was a fixture in the 
local music world for many years, 
playing a red acoustic Gibson guitar, 
which Dustin inherited. The guitar 
motivated Golden Grenade’s project. 

Tucker wrote the lyrics and came up with verse/chorus ideas, and 
the band as a whole arranged the tracks in an underground military 
bunker (yep!). The six songs are soulful and husky, and exhibit great 
pacing and style. Bassist/vocalist Noah Heckmann and drummer Levi 
Kujala flesh out the sound, and Heckmann’s and Tucker’s synchro- 
nized baritones create seamless harmonies. It all makes the trio’s 
sound big. 

“Waste” opens with a straight-ahead rock beat, as a thick, brawny 
guitar bit underlies the lyric; “Mama Was Right” has trembly hard- 
rock chops with tight harmony lead singing; the reggae-flavored “Ev- 
erybody Wants Some” is a hip-shaker with pop nuances; and “Inside 
My Head” has a slow, bluesy rock beat. 

Look for Golden Grenade’s performance on PBS’s “11th and Grant 
with Eric Funk,” coming in January 2018. These guys will light it up! 

Visit goldengrenademusic.com. 


The Salamanders: Bubbles 

This Missoula band prides itself on 
writing original “family-friendly rock ’n 
roll” that caters to kids, and the group’s 
second album bears that out. Andrew 
A. Hunt, a.k.a. “Cowboy Andy,” wrote 
the songs and contributes guitar, lead 
vocals and piano. He’s accompanied by 
fellow songwriter Matthew Nord, keys f 
and guitar; Antonio Alvarez, drums; and 
Russ Gay, bass. All the guys sing. 

Musician friends who helped include Grace Decker, fiddle; Jill 
Miles-Davis, piano; Jeff Stickney, horns; Toby Roberts, banjo; and 
Andrea Harsell, vocals on “Lovely Goodbye.” 

A marching snare drum, a whistle, and Beatle-esque harmonies 
start out “Let’s Sing a Song”; “Poppy” shadows a 2-year-old through- 
out the day with a great unison riff and an up-tempo country beat; and 
“Skeleton Rag” is a mishmash of genres that kids will love dancing to. 

The title tune, “Bubbles,” has a pretty melody and a carefree airy 
feel, and “Pirate Santa” finds a captain soothing his crabby crew by 
playing St. Nick. 

The Salamanders’ first album gained national prominence when it 
won Creative Child’s Album of the Year in 2015 and 2016. The band’s 
combination of positive messaging that doesn’t talk down to kids, 
great musicianship, and just plain fun songs, make it deserving. 

Visit salamandersmusic.com. 


Ann Tappan: Paintings 

Well-known Manhattan jazz pianist 
Ann Tappan has put out her umpteenth 
album with her own material and that 
of others. The educator and performer 
has played and collaborated with a 
who’s who of jazz greats, and teaches 
classical and jazz piano and jazz voice 
and improvisation to Montana youth at 
her home studio and in Bozeman. 

Tappan credits many artists, mostly 
painters, who have shown her a new way of looking at the world, and 
influenced her playing and composing. She’s gathered some of Mon- 
tana’s best jazz players to lay down the sound. 


ANN TAPPAN 


On “Blue Boat Home,” for example, Tappan is joined by the in- 
comparable queen of Montana jazz, M.J. Williams, on vocals, and Bob 
Bowman on acoustic bass. Bowman fills the void left by the late Kelly 
Roberti, long-time member of the Tappan/Roberti/M.J. Williams Trio 
and Quartet. Tappan dedicates this album to the revered musician. 

Her “Blues for a Bass Player” features crooning alto sax riffs from 
Jay Rattman and soft bass thrumming from Bowman; Rob Kohler 
adds electric bass on Joni Mitchell’s “Both Sides Now,” and Tappan 
solos on her “Break of Day.” 

Carla Bley’s “Utviklingssang” starts with a chatty bass solo, then 
Tappan enters with a thoughtful melody that slowly builds, like foot- 
steps nearing. 

On her original “North East,” Tappan and drummer Adam Green- 
berg lay down a bossa nova vibe, with Craig Hall burning up the 
arrangement on electric guitar. Her pacing combines classical elements 
within the jazz format for yet another dynamic arrangement. 

Visit the artist at anntappan.com. 


Caroline Keys: Mean to Stay 
Longtime Missoula singer-song- 
writer Caroline Keys has just released 

her solo debut, sort of. The concept 
and songs are all hers except “Snow,” 
co-written with Nate Biehl. 

But solo schmolo. As is her wont, 
Keys credits the players for making 
the album happen — in this case, the 
LaneSplitters. She’s played with all of 
them at one time or another. 

Keys plays guitar and banjo and sings lead; other pickers are Biehl, 
electric guitar and keyboards; Jeff Turman, upright bass and fiddle; 
Adam Seltzer, keyboards; Gibson Hartwell, pedal steel; and Matt 
Tipton, drums, keyboards, and trombone. Everybody sings except 
Hartwell and Tipton. 

She’s distilled the musical experiences from her many bands into 
a treatise on settling down versus wanderlust. In the title tune, Keys 
stretches out the word “stay,” rooting it in place. 

There are ballads, country dancers, some old-time banjo pickin,’ 
gobs of pedal steel, and lots of cool harmonies on the artist’s melodic 
tunes. Keys has honed her vocal technique over the years, giving her 
alto voice great control and range, and she sings in her upper register 
with ease. 

Give this one a listen. Visit carolinekeys.bandcamp.com. 


John Roberts: Soul y Pimienta 
Billings trombonist-vocalist and 

MSU-Billings music instructor John 
Roberts has put out a crackerjack new 
CD that “gets the listener moving,” his 
prime objective for making music. His 
captivating sound features dance music 
styles such as salsa, Cuban son, Congo- 


JOHN ROBERTS 


lese soukous, and soulful jazz. The YPIMIENTA ==." 


resulting concoction is a spicy brew of 
hip-shakin’ dance tunes. 

Roberts spent many years performing internationally with purvey- 
ors of said grooves, and his aim here was to get Montana musicians 
together with players from Argentina, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Congo, and 
L.A. Nineteen guests appear on the CD, including international stars 
like vocalist Ricardo Lemvo, trumpeter Stephen Giraldo, and guitarist 
Huit Kilos. Bass, tenor sax, violin (Trevor Krieger), drums, campana 
(cowbell), congas, bongos, and other Latin percussion instruments 
layer the sound. 

Roberts adds keys and bass in some spots as well, and various folks 
contribute background harmonies (coros). 

Of the seven cuts, Roberts wrote five; the other two are Antonio 
Carlos Jobim’s “Agua de Beber” and George Gershwin’s “Summer- 
time.” The album is punctuated with scintillating trumpet breaks, 
rockin’ rhythms and jumpin’ guitar riffs. 

This is a great album, and Grammy material to boot. Get ahold of it 
and prepare to dance! 

Visit the artist at www.johnjroberts.net. 


Jacob Robert Stephens: 


Despite the Broken String 

The third album from Troy singer/ 
songwriter Jacob Robert Stephens 
plays like his first two, with pretty 
melodies, well-crafted stories and 
bang-up musicianship. The minstrel 
gets ample help from a laundry list of 
Montana musicians: Roger Moquin, 
drums and percussion; Gibson 
Hartwell, pedal steel; David Wilbert, 
bass; Ryan Maynes, piano and accordion; and horn players Naomi 
Siegel, trombone, and Brandon Ensley, trumpet. 

Other contributors are Amelia Thornton, fiddle, vocals, and harmo- 
ny; Matt Cornette, banjo; and Jara Ward and Vanessa Wanner, harmo- 
ny. Stephens plays a ton of instruments — guitars, mandolin, ukulele, 
and percussion — and adds his voice on harmonies. 

His 10 tunes in the Americana vein are poetic and thoughtful, and 
each has interludes of fine pickin’. The title tune has a folk-country 
sound mixed with an exotic Hawaiian feel; and there’s forlorn am- 
bience to “All Is Fair in Love,” which lopes along in a minor key as 
murder takes center-stage. 

“Lonesome I Suppose” is a duet in which Stephens and Thornton 
mesh their vocal inflections perfectly. Near the end there’s a pause; 
then they sing in falsetto on the words “alone” and “blue,” making 
them sound like a soft howl. It’s an abrupt ending, and very moving. 

Visit Stephens on Facebook. 


State of 
the Arts 


welcomes CDs 


State of the Arts 
welcomes CD 
submissions by 
Montana musicians 
for inclusion in the 
About Music section. 
The recordings must 
be professional, 
commercially 
available, full-length 
CDs, with cover art 
and liner notes. Brief 
biographical 
information on band 
members would be 
helpful to the writer. 

Please send 
submissions to Lively 
Times, 33651 Eagle 
Pass Trl., Charlo, 

MT 59824. 
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How to 

submit a book 
for State of the 
Arts 


To submit a book 
by a Montana author 
for inclusion in State 
of the Arts’ “About 
Books” section: 

Please send a copy 
of the book to Lively 
Times, 33651 Eagle 
Pass Trl., Charlo, MT 
59824; or submit the 
following 
information 
electronically to 
writeus@livelytimes. 
com or mac@mt.gov: 

e Title, author, 
publisher, and 
month/year 
published; 

e A brief 
description of the 
book (no more than 
200 words), and 
a short bio of the 
author; 

e A cover image: 
minimum 200 dpi in 
pdf, jpg or tiff file; 

e If other 
publications or 
authors have 
reviewed the book, 
send a brief sampling 
of those remarks. 

If you would like us 
to return the book, 
include a note with 
it saying so. (We will 
pay for shipping.) 

E-books: We'll also 
mention books that 
are only electronically 
published: send 
title, author, a cover 
image, website for 
downloads, and 
a brief paragraph 
about the book. 

Books submitted 
to State of the Arts 
appear in this 
publication at the 
Montana Arts 
Council's discretion 
and as space permits. 
They will not 
necessarily be 
reprinted in Lively 
Times. 
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The Underworld 


By Kevin Canty 

In his gritty, incandescent novel — inspired 
by the Sunshine Mine fire of 1972 that killed 
91 miners — Keven Canty imagines three lives, 
shattered by the disaster. 

David, the brother and son of miners, is a 
student in Missoula and immersed in university 
life, full of “sex and drugs and new ideas.” Ann, 
a good Catholic, feels trapped in her childless 
marriage and the narrow confines of their small 
Idaho town. And Lyle, an aging hard-rock min- 
er, is “about half used up.” 

But life, as each of them knows it, comes 
crashing down with news that the mine is on fire and up to 150 men are 
trapped inside. David’s brother and Ann’s husband both die, and Lyle is 
trapped in a tunnel at the deepest level, sustained by a pocket of air, a 
rivulet of water. 

“This is the opening of hell, David thinks, nothing but fear, no one to 
comfort him, and nothing to offer the women in the way of consolation.” 

Canty inflects his novel with uncanny realism, and imbues his valiant, 
flawed characters with compelling honesty. We’re pulled into the bowels 
of the tragedy, and hang on, as each fights to survive it. 

“Brutal and delicate, hilarious and totally heartbreaking,” writes Dan 
Chaon. 

Canty, who teaches at the University of Montana, is the author of four 
novels and three short story collections. 


SEVIN CAN TY 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Bold Women in Montana History 
By Beth Judy 

In fascinating detail, Beth Judy profiles 11 
women who have deep connections to the state’s 
history in a book penned for young adults, but of 
interest to all ages. 

The familiar names of peace advocate and 
U.S. Representative Jeannette Rankin, actress 
Myrna Loy and Blackfeet activist Elouise 
Pepion Cobell share the pages with less familiar 
heroines. But all 11 share common threads: an 
independent spirit, and the courage to commit 
their beliefs to actions. 

Lena Mattausch and Bridget Shea, members of the Women’s Protec- 
tive Union of Butte, fought for the rights of the city’s working women; 
Alma Smith Jacobs, an African-American who grew up in Great Falls, 
was named the Montana State Librarian in 1973; and a popular waterfall 
in Glacier National Park is named after courageous Blackfeet warrior 
Running Eagle. 

The colorful bronc-riding Greenough sisters, artist and teacher Isabelle 
Johnson, and Pretty Shield, “Guardian of the Crow,” are also among the 
brave women who taught, fought for, and made a name for themselves in 
Montana’s unruly past. 

Author Jamie Ford calls Bold Women “a wonderful and insightful look 
at some of the most intriguing figures in state history ...” 

The Missoula resident created a syndicated public radio show, “The 
Plant Detective,” and has written for “A Prairie Home Companion” and 
Montana Magazine, among other publications. 


Bold Women 


in 


— Judy Shafter 


Through the Grain 
By Steve Zdenek Eckels = 
The author, a guitarist and music teacher in the > 
Flathead Valley, began writing poetry at age 59. His | a~e 
background as a musician and potter informs his Faris 
new venture. From pottery, he learned to contem- $ 
plate “the human connection with the elements of 
the earth, fire and water.” And as a musician, “I 
spent my life thinking about vibration.” Poetry of 

These twin disciplines — and his spiritual beliefs | *"7denekEstels 
— show up in verse. In “Pet Your Monkey” he 
advises: “let the origin of the origin, of the origin/ 
ravish, warm and devour you/ practice radical 
noticing,/ dip in to the deep ...” 

He prefaces the book with a short treatise, “How to Write Poetry for 
Personal Growth, Healing and Happiness.” His tips for would-be poets: 
carry a journal everywhere, and write down ideas, details and observa- 
tions as they come; read, read, read (much like composers listen to music 
for inspiration); build a “word bank” of phrases, words and rhymes; 
accept your work with non-judgment; and “delve deeply into imagery 
that brings a smile to your face.” 

Learn more at www.guitarmusicman.com. 


Lf Pomme 
hrough 
the Grain 


Inctuding: 
How to Write Posty for Personal 
Growth. Healing, and Happiness. 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


The Weight of Night a 
By Christine Carbo WENE 

Christine Carbo’s third mystery novel, set in m 
and around Glacier National Park, brings back the WEIGHT 
familiar character of park police officer Monty Har- OF NICH 
ris. It’s summertime, and dense smoke hovers over 
much of the park as an advancing wildfire threatens 
to incinerate the landscape. 

While digging a fuel line, a fire crew uncovers a 
shallow grave containing human remains. An inves- 
tigation must proceed quickly due to the advancing 
inferno. 

Eschewing protocol for the sake of efficiency, Monty enlists Gretchen 


Larson, the county’s lead crime-scene investigator. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the park, a teenager suddenly disap- 
pears from a campground. As Monty delves into the mystery of the buried 
skeleton and the (presumed) kidnapping, he begins to wonder if there’s a 
connection between the two crimes. 

Carbo gives an interesting twist to the story by alternating chapters told 
in first person by Monty and Gretchen. Each character has a backstory that 
adds considerable flavor to the novel. 

The author’s familiarity with the physical area infuses credibility 
and suspense to events as they unfold. Combining complex characters, 
multi-layered relationships, smart dialog and rich descriptions of the area, 
the Whitefish author delivers a mystery that works on many levels. 


— Judy Shafter 


8 Seconds 


By Jim Moore 

Eight seconds is the qualifying time for a rodeo 
bronc rider to stay in the saddle. By the coroner’s 
account, it likely took less than eight seconds for 
the victim, a Montana State College co-ed, to die of | 
a stab wound to her neck. 

Jim Moore sets his latest murder mystery in 
1950 in the Bozeman area; the story centers upon 
a group of friends, all participants in college rodeo 
events. After an outing to the local hot springs one 
evening, no one notices that Summer Hetherington 
has been left behind. When her dead body is discovered in a pool at the 
hot springs the next morning, a lengthy murder investigation begins, and 
the prime suspect is one of Summer’s closest friends, Cass Bruce. 

Compelling courtroom dialogs are Moore’s specialty and he does 
not disappoint, giving credible voice to the participants in proceedings 
throughout the trial process. 

During his years as a student at Montana State College (now Montana 
State University), Moore competed in college rodeo events. He eventu- 
ally earned a law degree, served two terms in the state legislature and is 
now retired from the firm he founded in Bozeman. This is his sixth novel. 


— Judy Shafter 


Copper Sky 
By Milana Marsenich 

Two women - one a prostitute and the other 
aspiring to become a doctor — thread their ways 
through the rough, treacherous streets of Butte in 
the days before World War I. Milana Marsenich, 
a native of the Mining City who now lives in 
Polson, weaves their stories together in her debut 
novel, set against the implacable, ragged Copper 
Camp. 

Kaly, an orphan, grew up in the Polly May 
Home for Kids with her “look-alike” sister, Ann 
Marie. She’s still haunted by her twin’s mysterious 
death in a snowstorm, and faced with the choice of turning her unborn 
child over to Miss Anderson to raise, or subjecting her child to the uncer- 
tainties of her own life as a prostitute. 

Across town, Marika Lailich puts the healing skills she learned from 
her grandmother in Montenegro to work in her new home. She wants to 
become a doctor, but her father, a miner slowly succumbing to consump- 
tion, has other plans for his headstrong daughter, including an arranged 
marriage to a union activist. 

The two women intersect throughout the book, each feeling an affinity 
for the other, until their paths finally collide at the devastating Speculator 
Mine disaster. Marsenich tells an engrossing story of “dark blessings” in 
her homage to the courageous denizens of Butte, the city itself and the 
ghosts that haunt it. 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Glorious Times: Adventures of the 


Craighead Naturalists 
By Tom Benjey 

Pennsylvania author Tom Benjey tells the 
story of the remarkable Craighead family — a 
clan that valued the lessons to be learned in 
nature, embraced learning and recognized no 
barriers to pursuing their groundbreaking con- 
servation efforts. 

The author devotes a good share of the book 
to the accomplishments of the three siblings 
most familiar to people in the western United 
States: twin brothers Frank and John, who each had Montana connec- 
tions, and famed author and younger sister, Jean Craighead George. 

An affinity for nature and the outdoors was a strong family trait, and 
the twins built careers on researching and writing about a variety of top- 
ics, from training Cooper’s Hawks in their teens, to their pioneering work 
with grizzlies in Yellowstone National Park. 

John spent several years teaching at the University of Montana, and 
died last September in Missoula at age 100. Frank worked outside of ac- 
ademia at a number of positions, including stints for the U.S. Department 
of Defense. 

One of the duo’s most notable collaborative accomplishments was the 
writing of The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act; Frank also established the 
Craighead Institute, headquartered in Bozeman. 

Jean Craighead George was a brilliant academic and achieved enviable 
success as an author, penning several books for young readers, including 
the trilogy that begins with My Side of the Mountain. 

Benjey is the author of several books, and tackled this project at the 
suggestion of Dr. David Maasland, a lifelong friend of the Craighead 
family. 


GLORIOUS 
x TIMES 


Adventures of 
the Craighead 
jacuralists 


— Judy Shafter 
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The Edge of Everything 

By Jeff Giles P 
When Zoe first met him, X didn’t have a name. Vj 7 iw 3 

He came loping across a glowing frozen lake in a er 4 

blizzard, “wearing a long coat — deep blue, with an i g y be 3 D LY 

iridescent shimmer like a soap bubble.” F PAA ffs 
He rescues Zoe, her quirky little brother, Jonah, gE 4t Í AL 

and their two black labs while trying to send a i ote Ae 

doomed soul — the murderous Stan — to the & 

Lowlands. J ree tit S 


Zoe names him X, “for an unknown variable,” 
and explains to this enigmatic visitor that everyone 
deserves a name, and that if the lords of the Lowlands don’t like it, they 
should just shut up. 

But X is a bounty hunter, bound by the laws of his hellish home — and 
he has just trampled on every one of them, including the most ancient 
commandment: “None Must Know.” 

Zoe has troubles of her own. Our fierce, savvy heroine dominates the 
pages of this adrenaline-charged adventure story as she tries to save her 
family, reunite with X (who is inevitably sent back to his desolate home), 
and recover her father’s body from treacherous Black Teardrop, where he 
died in a caving accident. 

“Gripping. Utterly original. Beautifully written,” is how Peter Jackson, 
the Oscar-winning director of “The Lord of the Rings” describes this 
debut novel. 

Author Jeff Giles, who has written for Rolling Stone and The New York 
Times, was deputy managing editor of Entertainment Weekly. He lives 
with his family in Whitefish. 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Beneath a Scarlet Sky 
By Mark Sullivan 

Mark Sullivan’s new novel is based on the true- 
life story of a young Italian man, Pino Lella, who is 
hailed as a hero for his valiant efforts to help Italian 
Jews escape to safety during World War II. 

Pino was 17 years old when his family home in 
Milan was destroyed in an air raid and his parents 
sent him to stay at Casa Alpina, high in the Alps, in 
the care of Father Re. The Catholic priest enlisted 
Pino, who was skilled at mountaineering and skiing, 
to help him lead Jewish people over treacherous 
alpine terrain to safety in Switzerland. 

When he turned 18, Pino’s parents insisted that he join the German 
army to avoid being conscripted into the Fascist army and sent straight 
to the front lines. Through a twist of fate, he was recruited to become the 
personal driver for one of Hitler’s highest-ranking officers in Italy, which 
put him in a perfect position to act as a spy. 

Through Pino’s eyes, the author sheds light on the courageous efforts 
of the Catholic Church and the Italian Resistance to save thousands of 
people from death camps and Nazi enslavement. Rife with suspense, this 
is a story of courage, endurance and love, woven into the fabric of the 
real-life experiences of a true hero. 

Sullivan is the author of 18 novels and the recipient of numerous 
awards, including the Los Angeles Times Best Book of the Year. The avid 
adventurer and skier lives with his wife in Bozeman. 


— Judy Shafter 
Rembrandt in the Stairwell Rasbeancl: 
By Alan Weltzien in the Stairwell 


Like his first kayak lesson on Swan Lake, Dillon 
poet and English professor Alan Weltzien’s poems 
“dip and course” across lakes, over mountains, 
through the murky delta of mid-life. “When does mid- 
dle bleed into old,/ that country of dimming clarity m 
and sagging skin?” 

From a vantage atop Swan Peak, “I survey and 
shrink,/ reduced to a seed plant whose head/ nods to 
and fro, mute agitation/ bending between ranks of 
ragged rock,/ geology’s song of the Creation,/ Muir’s 
gospel of glad tidings ever new.” 

While he notices millennials “tweet and twitter,” his own language is 
rich, grounded in the physical world, yet attuned to emotional nuance. He 
offers a paean to picking blackberries, “green russet and purple, tight- 
packed”; the “swollen tumuli” of the tallgrass prairie; a pedi-cab tour of 
the “hues and hops” of Portland’s craft breweries. 

“These poems are often elegiac, sometimes ironic or celebratory, and a 
pleasure to read,” writes former Montana Poet Laureate Tami Haaland. 

Weltzien has published dozens of articles and eight books; this Foot- 
Hills Publishing release marks his third collection of poetry. 

— Kristi Niemeyer 


Ni We 


Ny A 


Reservations 
By Gwen Florio 

Frustrated journalist Lola Wicks doesn’t want a 
belated honeymoon to Arizona. Still reeling from an 
incident in Wyoming that almost got herself and her 
daughter killed, she’s keeping close to her Montana 
home in Magpie, where she’s a reporter for the local 
daily. It’s a far cry from the old days as a war corre- 
spondent in Afghanistan. But it’s safe. 

Husband Charlie, a Blackfeet Indian who serves 
as sheriff in the county adjacent to the reservation, 
is determined to visit his brother and wife, both 
attorneys on the Navajo Reservation. Their daughter, Margaret, is just a 
few years younger than Edgar and Naomi’s daughter, Juliana, and Charlie 
hasn’t seen his brother in years. 


They arrive in the wake of a bomb blast that knocked down a billboard 
advertising the reservation’s largest employer, Conrad Coal, and killed a 
venerable elder. And a day into their visit, while exploring an ancient cliff 
dwelling, they watch a coal-filled truck explode as it rumbles away from 
the nearby mine. 

Once again landing in danger, the reporter’s “strands of breaking-news 
DNA, tamped into a deep place more than a year earlier, began to move 
about, stretching and uncoiling.” 

In her fourth mystery, veteran Missoula journalist Gwen Florio once 
again crafts a story that’s nimble, timely and offers a fresh view of the 
Arizona desert and the conflicted history of the Navajo and Hopi. Kirkus 
Reviews describes her latest thriller as a “ripped-from-the-headlines story 
with a shocking ending.” 


— Kristi Niemeyer 


Spells for Victory and Courage 
By Dana Fitz Gale 

Dana Fitz Gale’s award-winning collection of 
short stories offers a diverse array of characters 
looking for love and acceptance in fractured rela- 
tionships. 

A lonely widow abandons her complacent life 
to travel to the Belgian Congo, where she gives her 
life savings to a silver-tonged “Reverend” that she 
falls for after a revival meeting. 

Feeling isolated while living with a partner who 
has suffered a debilitating stroke, a retired college 
professor becomes enamored with a shepherd, hired by her city to tend 
sheep on the hills above town. 

None of the characters are extraordinary; they could live down the 
street from any of us. But the author escorts readers beneath the veneer, 
examining the human emotions that make each character unique, and 
gives readers reason to pause and reflect upon our natural longing for 
connection, while still remaining true to our individual personas. 

Author Debra Magpie Earling describes the debut collection as “grit- 
ty, and more than a little thrilling,” and praises Fitz Gale for “poetic prose 
that doesn’t dally and a hunter’s eye for the subtle human acts that change 
lives.” 

Fitz Gale is the recipient of numerous awards for her short stories, 
which have appeared in several literary journals, and has been nominat- 
ed for a Pushcart Prize. She lives on a small farm in Montana with her 
family. 


— Judy Shafter 
Old Power Company Road iene ae 
By David E. Thomas David E. Thomas 


“On the page and on the ground, Dave Thomas 
continues to explore the landscapes he’s encoun- 
tered hoofing the Beat trail for half a century,” 
writes fellow poet and compatriot Mark Gibbons. 

His second book from FootHills Publishing, 
encompassing poems from 1980-2013, offers a 
deep drink from the well of this history keeper. 
“Life at the Pulp Mill,” written in 1983 recalls that 
now dismantled fixture of Missoula’s landscape, its 
famously “rotten odors/of sulfur compounds”; and 
“Spring on the Kim Williams Trail” remembers that 
the path bordering the Clark Fork River was once the Milwaukee Road, 
and on the field where housing units sprout, “ a family/ named Hughes/ 
grew vegetables/ by the acre.” 

He distills Montana’s fabled grandeur into bite-sized words, the 
observations we each might make (had we paid attention): “Big Dave in 
the Belton/ says tamarack/turning color/ high up/ roadside green/ looks 
a little tired/ huckleberries ripe ... “ he writes in “Hints of Autumn and a 
Quick Storm.” 

There’s something clean, careful, and deliciously unsentimental about 
the Thomas’s language — “the walking poet always watching with the 
calm intensity that a good poem requires,” writes former Montana Poet 
Laureate Sheryl Noethe. 

The Missoula poet grew up along the Hi-Line, “began his literary edu- 
cation” on the streets of San Francisco, and has worked on railroad gangs 
and major construction projects across the U.S. This is his fifth book. 

— Kristi Niemeyer 


A Country Doctor and the Epidemics: 


Montana 1917-1918 
By Dr. Steven Helgerson 

During his 40-year career, Dr. Steven Helgerson 
specialized in preventive medicine, serving for nine 
years as Montana’s State Medical Officer. So when he 
sat down to write a novella, he naturally crafted a plot Fil 
that turns on the deadliest disease outbreak in human 
history the 1918 influenza pandemic. 

“An estimated one-third of the world’s population 
was infected by this flu,” says Helgerson, “and some 50 to 100 million 
died in a little over a year.” 

In his fiction debut, the physician tells the story of the pandemic’s 
arrival in Montana, where communities were already reeling with the 
tragedy and strain of sending husbands and sons off to World War I. 

Helgerson’s voice of experience and meticulous research transport 
readers to rural Montana as it was 100 years ago. 

While many of Helgerson’s characters are based on real people, the 
novel unfolds through the eyes of fictional doctor Kelly Harvey. Deeply 
troubled by the limitations of medicine in his time, Harvey is a captivat- 
ing character with a traumatic past. 

Equal parts character study, history lesson, and cautionary tale, A 
Country Doctor and the Epidemics weaves historic events and strong 
storytelling together for a nuanced and accurate portrayal of one man’s 
struggle to save his community in a time of fear and desolation. 

The author lives in Bozeman and Seattle. 


lI 


Montana 
Center for 
the Book 


revamped 

The Montana 
Center for the Book 
is introducing new 
literary programs and 
opportunities, includ- 
ing up to five annual 
literary prizes and a 
new statewide liter- 
ary events calendar. 

The new Montana 
Center for the Book 
site, www.human 
itiesmontana.org/ 
centerforthebook, 
features a calendar 
of literary events 
taking place across 
the state. Montana 
libraries and literary 
programmers are en- 
couraged to list their 
events on the page 
with an easy-to-use 
online form. 

The website also 
features Montana 
Reads/Montana 
Writes, a catalog of 
authors and literature 
scholars who can be 
booked for readings, 
discussions, work- 
shops, and lessons by 
schools, libraries, and 
other community 
groups. 

The Montana Cen- 
ter for the Book Prize 
is anew $1,000 cash 
award to recognize 
and support up to 
five organizations 
that celebrate litera- 
ture and give people 
increased access to 
books and writers. 
The application form 
is available online. 

Humanities Mon- 
tana has been the 
sponsor of the Mon- 
tana Center for the 
Book since 1999 and 
has supported book 
festivals, the national 
youth letter-writing 
competition Letters 
About Literature, and 
interactive literary 
maps, in addition to 
providing resources 
for teachers includ- 
ing literature study 
guides. 
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Works by 
Josef Albers 
on display 


in Butte 


The Imagine Butte 
Resource Center 
(IBRC), in partnership 
with the Josef and 
Anni Albers Founda- 
tion, presents prints 
by modern master 
Josef Albers through 
July 23 at the gallery 
in Uptown Butte. 

“Formulate: Artic- 
ulate, The Prints of 
Josef Albers” features 
works selected from 
the artist’s 1972 se- 
ries, comprised of 66 
screen-printed folders, 
each with one, two, 
or four images. The 
works are based on 
artworks that Albers 
made over the course 
of 40 years, from his 
early Bauhaus exper- 
iments to his mature 
“Homage to the 
Square” paintings. 

Albers carefully 
worked and reworked 
the original compo- 
sitions to suit the for- 
mat of screen-prints 
(a printing method 
that he used for many 
of his best portfolios 
and individual prints). 

The exhibit culmi- 
nates in the Butte 
Light and Color 
Festival, July 15. A 
collaborative project 
of the IBRC, Science 
Mine, World Museum 
of Mining, and Main 
Stope Gallery, the 
festival offers hand-on 
workshops, demon- 
strations, and perfor- 
mances that investi- 
gate artistic, scientific, 
and cultural aspects 
of light and color. 
Festival activities are 
designed for learners 
of all ages. 

Call 406-299-3389 
or visit www.ibrc.me. 
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Pure Quill, Photographs by Barbara Van Cleve 


“Pure quill” — in the vernacular of 
the West — means authentic. This new 
collection of photographs by Big Tim- 
ber artist Barbara Van Cleve embod- 
ies — both in artistry and content — the 
meaning of those words. 

“Half measures and artifice have no 
place in her oeuvre,” writes B. Byron 
Price in the preface. “Honesty, consis- 
tency, and versatility are its hallmarks, 
and pride of place, her brand.” 

The collection spans Van Cleve’s 
broad, colorful career, and offers 
insight into her early life on the family 
dude ranch, the years she spent in 
academia, and her evolution as a pho- 
tographer. Written by Susan Hallsten 
McGarry, Pure Quill took top honors as 


PURE OUTEL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BARBARA VAN CLEVE 


SUSAN HALLSTEN MCGARRY PREFACE BY B. BYRON PRICE 


In the late 1980s, determined to doc- 
ument the contributions women make to 
ranching, she spent four years traveling to 
ranches in virtually every western state, 
shooting film and interviewing women 
ranging in age from 22 to 80. The im- 
ages and conversations were eventually 
distilled in her first book, Hard Twist, 
Western Ranch Women, which includes 
122 photographs from 13 ranches. 

“People perceive of ranching in the 
West as women-less. I would like to think 
that my contribution changes that percep- 
tion.” 

She also collaborated with Montana 
poet Paul Zarzyski on Roughstock Sonnets 
and All This Way for the Short Ride, and 
paired up with author Marc Talbert in 


Best Adult Book and Best Art Book in 

the 2016 New Mexico-Arizona Book Awards 
(it was published by the University of New 
Mexico Press). 

The artist’s parents, Spike and Barbara 
Van Cleve, gave their daughter a Brownie 
Junior box camera when she was 11, and a 
darkroom kit a year later. “When you are 
raised on a ranch, you mind the landscape; 
you notice the sky; you look for what the 
weather is doing; and you keep an eye on 
your cattle, your horses, your companions, 
and all the elements around you.” 

Those early lessons in paying attention 
infiltrated her work as an image-maker. Now 
in her early 80s, the artist is still making 
photographs with care, refinement and 
passion. 

Her images reflect an insider’s ease. She 
clearly knows where to plant herself (often 
in the saddle), and how to convey the scene 
unfolding before her lens: cattle and horses, 
backlit or with outlines etched in light, ha- 


loed with dust, sharply focused or intention- 
ally softened; and tenacious westerners intent 
on the job at hand, whether it’s branding a 
calf, disembarking a bucking horse, or pull- 
ing a brisket from the oven. 

“I’m not preserving the West of myth; I’m 
preserving the West of reality,” she says. 

Always, her images encompass two 
ever-changing constants: the undulating 
landscape, its “layers, patterns, and textures,” 
and the astonishing sky, which she views as 
“another way of talking about light ... And 
all photography is about light.” 

The book also illustrates her tenacity and 
success as a businesswoman. In addition to 
freelancing, she started a large stock photo 
business in Chicago that boasted more than a 
half million images. After moving to Santa Fe 
in 1980 — wooed by New Mexico’s famous 
light and its history as a haven for artists and 
photographers — she started a greeting-card 
company called Abertura. 


Theodore Waddell: 
My Montana - Paintings and Sculpture, 1959-2016 


Born in 1941 in 
Billings, Montana, 
painter, sculptor, and 
rancher Theodore 
Waddell stands as one 
of the West’s most cel- 
ebrated contemporary 
artists. His late modern 
“landscapes with ani- 
mals” couple abstract 
expressionist technique 
with creatures — Black 
Angus cattle, horses, 
and bison — that popu- 
late the high plains and 
mountain valleys of 


Theodore Waddell 


My Montana 


Paintings and Sculpture, 1959-2016 


success — when his 
sculptures and vast 
canvases have found 
homes in leading mu- 
seums. 

“Theodore Wad- 
dell’s vast (and 
intimate) canvases rep- 
resent the pinnacle of 
contemporary western 
painting and the telling 
of his life and work 
lends rich texture and 
depth to the evolving 
narrative of the devel- 
opment of modern and 


today’s ranching West. i contemporary western 
In a new book from kaa whey art,” writes the author. 
Drumlummon Institute wi, I A Ultimately, Theo- 


of Helena, Rick Newby 
mines the journals, letters and artwork of the 
celebrated artist. 

Former U.S. Representative Pat Williams 
writes in the introduction: “Ted Waddell takes 
the land up on its offer to look, and for 50 
years his art has, through music, sculpture 
and paint, demonstrated his struggle to reflect 
what he sees. His is a hard-earned triumph of 
observation, inspection, canvas and brush.” 

Heavily illustrated with the artist’s own 
work, as well as images from his personal ar- 
chive, My Montana traces Waddell’s influenc- 
es, ranging from the Cezannesque works of 
Montana rancher and teacher Isabelle Johnson 
to the abstract expressionism of Robert Moth- 
erwell, the expressionist figuration of Robert 
DeNiro Sr., and the classic western paintings 
of Karl Bodmer, Charles M. Russell, Frederic 
Remington, Thomas Moran, Joseph Henry 
Sharp and Maynard Dixon. 

With access to Waddell’s journals and 
letters and an extensive oral history recent- 
ly completed, Newby offers unprecedented 
insight into Waddell’s first years as an avowed 
artist and his period of struggle and disci- 
plined creativity. Newby portrays Waddell’s 
decades as a practicing rancher and traces his 


dore Waddell’s works 
are important, not simply because they bring 
together disparate traditions but because they 
stand as emotionally and sensuously resonant 
works of art that speak of landscapes and ani- 
mals, life and death, austerity and abundance. 
They possess, in the words of Seattle Times 
critic Robin Updike, an “immense, poetic 
dignity.” 

This volume also includes a gathering of 
essays celebrating Waddell by the Montana 
curators, critics, scholars, poets, and fiction 
writers who have known him best. Contribu- 


Holding the Reins: A Ride Through Cow- 
girl Life. 

The Andrew Smith Gallery in Santa Fe 
has housed six solo shows of her work over 
three decades. Gallery owner Smith, one of 
the early proponents of her work, calls her 
“the real deal” and places her in a pantheon of 
western photographers that includes two other 
notable Montanans: L.A. Huffman and Evelyn 
Cameron. 

Her images capture “the true grandeur and 
enthralling isolation and toughness of the 
American West,” says Smith. 

In the foreword, Livingston author Tim 
Cahill notes that although she travels widely, 
Van Cleve returns every summer to her home 
on the edge of the Crazy Mountains. 

“She could no more leave her home state 
than she could give up breathing,” he writes. 
“Montana is the site of her lifelong vision 
quest, and I’m not the only person who likes to 
think of her as its guardian spirit.” 

— Kristi Niemeyer 


tors include Bob Durden, Gordon McConnell, 
Mark Browning, Donna Forbes, Greg Keeler, 
Patrick Zentz, Scott McMillion, William 
Hjortsberg, Paul Zarzyski, and Brian 
Petersen. 

Robyn Peterson, executive director of the 
Yellowstone Art Museum in Billings, writes: 
“From the raw material presented to him — the 
quiet, sinewy land, the aromatic versatility of 
oil paint, and mentors such as Isabelle John- 
son — Waddell has forged an aesthetic that is 
distinctively his own while simultaneously 
belonging to every one of us.” 

Newby has contributed major essays to the 
exhibition catalogs A Ceramic Continuum: 
Fifty Years of the Archie Bray Influence and 
The Most Difficult Journey: The Poindexter 
Collections of American Modernist Painting. 
He is the editor of In Poetic Silence: The 
Floral Paintings of Joseph Henry Sharp, by 
Thomas Minckler. 

My Montana features 185 color and 40 
black and white illustrations. 

Through July 1, the Missoula Art Museum 
highlights three paintings by Waddell from 
the MAM Collection, including two new 
acquisitions donated in 2016 by Margaret 
Kingsland and John Fletcher of Missoula, and 
Beth Sellars of Seattle. Together with a large 
oil painting purchased in 2007, the selections 
highlight why Waddell is one of the West’s 
most celebrated contemporary artists. 


Summer Festivals: Find ‘em at livelytimes.com 


Montana is brimming with music and art 


festivals from the Montana Folk Festival July 


7-9 in Butte to Red Ants Pants July 27-30 


in White Sulphur Springs, Magic City Blues 


Aug. 4-5 in Billings, and the Sweet Pea 


Festival Aug. 4-6 in Bozeman. Classical buffs 


can find festivals in Whitefish and Big Sky, 


and for guitar fans, the Crown Guitar Festival 


brings some of the finest guitarists in the 


world to Bigfork Aug. 27-Sept. 2. Find it all at 


livelytimes.com. 
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ABOUT VISUAL ARTISTS 


Cynthia Handel, “Palm Shadow” 

Through August as part of the Gallatin Art Crossing at the 
Bozeman Public Library 
Livingston artist Cynthia 

Handel has investigated 

sculpture and performance for 

the past 16 years. Her work 
combines fabricated steel, 

cast bronze and iron elements 

with silk, wood, beeswax 

and fire. Each piece is the 

result of multiple layers of 

decision-making, and record- 

ing gestures, memories and 
movements. 

The artist says her work “is 
inspired by nature’s organic 
forms and the structures and 
hybrids of these forms. I blur 
the space between urban and 
natural landscapes. My family 
has always been makers — I 
join them as a maker of objects.” 

She has presented her work internationally with the College Art 
Association and at the International Sculpture Conference and the 
International Conference on Contemporary Cast Iron. Handel was also 
an artist-in-residence at the USUK Cast Iron Symposium, Berllanderi 
Sculpture Workshop in Wales, the Franconia Sculpture Park in Minne- 
sota, Jentel in Wyoming and the Artists Refuge in Basin. 

Two of her works, “Shoulder Reach” and “Blue Bird Sing Sing Your 
Song” were displayed at the Franconia Sculpture Park in Shafer, MN. 

Her recent experiments use the iron-casting process to create gestur- 
al works. Iron is poured and as the artist creates movement and action 
“the iron dances across the paper and silk,” resulting in a pyro-print. 

“Poetic and graceful, the process is intuitive and intimate much 
like my cast and fabricated pieces,” she says. “These experimental 
investigations are fluid like a dance of the body and an extension of my 
hands.” 

“Palm Shadow,” currently on display in downtown Bozeman as part 
of the Gallatin Art Crossing, evolved from working in the studio and 
seeing the shadows come across the glass as the day progressed. “I set 
up a tripod and camera and began to photograph the shadows and then 
manipulate them on the computer. I have hundreds of images. Some 
have remained photographs and others have been realized in the 3D 
format.” 


“Palm Shadow” (detail) 
by Cynthia Handel 


Elizabeth Dove, “It Started with Aardvark” 
Through Sept. 23 at the Missoula Art Museum, with a reception 

and gallery talk Sept. 1 

“It Started with Aardvark” is an exhibition that demonstrates 
Elizabeth Dove’s skill as a printmaker, her predilection for conceptual 
art, and the dexterity with which she combines them. The exhibition 
features a series of 26 screen-prints (one for each letter of the alphabet) 
of all the illustrations in a dictionary. 

“These screen-prints do not portray the 3,100 dictionary illustrations 
as separate images as they are in the dictionary volume,” Dove ex- 
plains. “Instead I overlap them in successive layers printed one on top 
of another so that they co-exist as one merged graphic icon, a hybrid of 
all visual knowledge.” 

Dove is professor in the University of Montana School of Art. She 
exhibits locally and internationally, including a recent solo exhibition at 
the Lessedra Gallery in Sofia, Bulgaria, and at MAM in 2007. 

Dove has implemented non-toxic printmaking processes at UM 
and researched the integration of digital technology and traditional 


printmaking practices. 
Her research has been 
published in the books, 
The Contemporary Print- 
maker, Non-toxic Intaglio 
Printmaking, and in the 
British journal, Print- 
making Today. 

The laborious process 
of searching, gathering, 
and screen-printing 
the images is not just 
a means to an end for 
Dove; it forms the 
conceptual foundation of 
her work. Every print in 
this series is a lengthy undertaking, with an average of 100 layers per 
image and some with more than 300. 

“Each heavily-layered print becomes a gestural, somewhat haunted 
composite which is both legible and chaotic, a dense logo of infor- 
mation,” Dove says. The time she invests into creating each piece is 
critical to the content and essential to interpreting the resulting prints. 

The central, recurring themes in Dove’s work are memory, the 
passing of time, and the search for meaning. She integrates the process 
of printing and her experience of creating with the content of the 
finished material. 

The crux of this new series, she says, “is this quality of passing 
time, the compression of visual and textual history into one icon, 
which needs to be unpacked and deciphered by a viewer.” 


“Letter Z” by Elizabeth Dove 


Ashleigh McCann, “Where the Landscape Led Me” 


Through Aug. 30 at Paris Gibson Square Museum of Art in 

Great Falls 

Great Falls native Ashleigh McCann shares expressionist oil paint- 
ings in the culminating exhibition of her 2016-17 artist residency at 
the Square. 

McCann received her 
y a ' bachelor of fine arts in 
drawing and painting 
from Brigham Young 
University-Idaho in 
2016. While earning her 
degree, she worked at the 
Square as a volunteer and 
intern. 

Her works focus on 
mark making, texture and 
value. Oil painting, she 
told the Great Falls Tri- 
bune, “is a newer medi- 
um for me.” In addition, 
working in the museum’s 
large studio allowed her 
to expand the size of her 
works. 

“T am captivated by 
the western scenery as 
viewed from the passenger seat of the car,” she says. “Watching the 
seemingly static and unmovable landscape shift into dynamic, chang- 
ing planes has influenced this organic and movement-based imagery. 

“I am interested in the small grasses that bend in the wind, and in 
the stones and mountains that seem to change when I move past them. 
Observing the landscape from a swiftly changing vantage point has 
given me time to reflect on being fluid, bendable, and non-rigid. 

As part of her residency, McCann also taught art classes with each 
art teacher, shared her talents with Great Falls Public School students 
throughout the school year and maintained a studio at the Square. 

Students told her “that they don’t work with non-objective art very 
much so it was a good opportunity for them.” 


p. 


Abstract painting by Ashleigh McCann 


“Reimagine Montana” exhibit celebrates preservation 


“Reimagine Montana,” a new traveling art exhibit organized by 
the the Montana Preservation Alliance (MPA) is on display through 
June 26 at NorthWestern Energy’s First Floor Education Center on 
11 E. Park St. in Uptown Butte. The exhibit travels to Helena in July, 
Traveler’s Rest State Park near Lolo in August, and Bozeman in 
September. 

In 2016, the MPA offered six artists the chance to participate 
in “Reimagine Montana,” an Artist-in-Residence program fund- 
ed through a nationwide Imagine Your Parks Initiative. Timed to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of the National Endowment for 
the Arts and the centennial of the National Park Service, “Reimag- 
ine Montana” also marks 30 years of preservation advocacy and 
outreach by the MPA. 

Since 1987, the MPA has been a cheerleader and champion of 
Montana’s historic buildings and places. From the Sweetgrass Hills 
to Butte and Virginia City, and from the Tongue River Valley to 
Lewistown and Libby, the MPA provides people and communities 
the tools needed to preserve cherished landmarks that make Montana 
attractive, economically vibrant and sustainable. 

Beyond marking anniversaries, “Reimagine Montana” re-doc- 
uments, raises awareness of, and celebrates nationally significant 
parks and outstanding heritage properties in Montana by reinterpret- 
ing historic places depicted by iconic artists such as Karl Bodmer, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Gustav Sohon, Charlie Russell and Native 
American traditional artists, whose hide paintings, ledger drawings 
and rock art survive to the current day. 


Each artist was paired with a site that resonated with their inter- 
ests, and was given the opportunity to reflect on these places and their 
cultural meaning — past, present and future. 

Artists, and their sites, are: 

e Ben Bloch, Virginia City National Historic Landmark 

e David Burke, Butte National Historic Landmark 

¢ DG House, Traveler’s Rest State Park, Lolo 
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Send your 
submissions 
for About 


Visual Arts 

With About Visual 
Arts, State of the Arts 
continues to profile 
living Montana artists 
(no students, please), 
whose work is the 
focus of a current 
exhibit (on display 
during some portion 
of the three months 
covered by the cur- 
rent issue of State of 
the Arts). 

Submissions must 
include: 

e A digital image 
of the artist’s work, 
with title of the piece 
(at least 200 dpi and 
500kb); 

e A brief bio and 
description of the 
artist’s work; 

e Dates and title of 
exhibit; and 

e The gallery or 
museum name, town 
and phone number. 

MAC will select sub- 
missions that reflect a 
cross-section of gen- 
der, geography, styles 
and ethnicity, and are 
from a mix of public 
and private galleries 
and museums. 

Submissions for the 
Fall issue (October- 
December) are due 
by Sept. 1; send to 
Kristi@livelytimes.com 
with About Visual Arts 
in the subject line. 


About Visual Artists is 
compiled by 
Kristi Niemeyer 


e Lewis Williams, Upper Missouri River 
Break National Monument 

e Kit Frost, Glacier National Park 

e Tim Holmes, artist-at-large 

The resulting collection of more than 30 new 
paintings and photographs is stunning, bringing 
beauty and new insights to the heritage of our 
state and our nation. Visitors to the exhibit will 
see how these outstanding artists have given new 
meaning to Montana’s pristine historic sites. 

After a month-long exhibit in Butte, “Reimag- 
ine Montana” travels the state, arriving at: The 
Holter Museum of Art, Helena, June 30-July 30; 
Travelers’ Rest State Park, Lolo, Aug. 1-Sept. 10; 
Bozeman Public Library, Sept. 14-Oct. 1; and the 
Myrna Loy Center, Helena, Dec. 10-Jan. 10. 

For more information, visit www.preserve 
montana.org. 


“Coal Banks Bend” by artist Tim Holmes 
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UM to host 
Mountain 


Dance Festival 

The University of 
Montana School of 
Theatre and Dance 
hosts the second an- 
nual Mountain Dance 
Festival July 17-22. 

This year’s festival 
provides professional 
and pre-professional 
dancers with the 
opportunity to receive 
expert training in con- 
temporary technique, 
dance for camera, 
dance improvisation, 
site-specific composi- 
tion, yoga, Pilates and 
more. 

The festival cul- 
minates with eve- 
ning-length per- 
formances by GER- 
ALDCASELDANCE, 
this year’s compa- 
ny-in-residence, at 
7:30 p.m. July 21-22 
in the Open Space, 
located in Room 005 
of UM's Performing 
Arts and Radio/Tele- 
vision Center. Tickets 
are $15 for the gener- 
al public and $10 for 
students, children and 
seniors. 

The cutting-edge 
dance collective from 
San Francisco also 
will present classes in 
somatics, technique, 
partnering and more 
during the festival. 

Registration for 
the full festival costs 
$275; several a la 
carte registration 
options also are 
available. 

For more informa- 
tion or to register, 
visit www.mountain 
dancefest.com/. 
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“Old Man and the River” (from page 1) 


The experience moves you 
in unexpected ways — even if 
you're not a fly-fishing 
enthusiast. 

Some of it is the piano music 
by Aaberg, who blends original 
compositions with such well- 
known works as “Shenandoah,” 
and a mix of blues, jazz and 
classical music to evoke visions 
of Montana’s rivers and sweep- 
ing landscapes. 

McNeilly also composed an 
original ballad, “High Diving,” 
about despair and ultimate hope. 

A mix of stunning visuals, 
compelling video footage, 
photos and humorous sketches 
by McNeilly weave together in 
this performance piece. Scenes of the flowing 
waters, fish swimming in the stream, and 
video projections of gorgeous riverscapes are 
part of the immersive scenic design. 

Video segments of interviews with fly-fish- 
ing legend Bud Lilly and novelist Peter 
Bowen and photos by famous Yellowstone 
photographer Tom Murphy add to the rich 
aural and visual tapestry. 

The vision for this project began in the 
early 1990s, when Aaberg and McNeilly met 
on a fly-fishing trip on the Smith River. Their 
companions were members of a famous New 
York fly fishing club who were so obsessed 
with their casting they seemed oblivious to 
the beauty surrounding them — and the trout 
who scorned them. 

Aaberg and McNeilly, who now both 
reside in the Helena area, shared their dismay 
over recent scenes on Montana rivers that 
made them want to “rock the boat.” Over the 
years they became concerned that Montana 
rivers and the state’s amazing trout may be 
getting loved to death. 

Their opportunity to create a multi-media 
piece came with a grant the Myrna Loy Cen- 
ter snagged from the NEA’s “Imagine Your 
Parks” program. 


Nels 
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Collaborators Philip Aaberg and Michael “Mokey” McNeilly cele- 


brate Montana’s fish and rivers in their multi-media debut. 
(Photo by Ross Peter Nelson) 


“The Myrna Loy wanted to commission 
a performance piece that celebrates the life 
and riverscapes of Montana,” said Krys 
Holmes, Myrna Loy’s director. “Aaberg’s 
tremendous composing skills, and the foun- 
tain of comedic spoken/word that McNeilly 
is, inspired us to engage the Imagine Your 
Parks grant program.” 

The collaboration blends Aaberg’s music 
with words, visuals and comedy — McNeil- 
ly’s specialty. He is known in Montana and 
nationally for his mime and comedic talents, 
having appeared in more than 40 Hollywood 
stage productions, as well as TV shows and 
films. 

The heart of the show celebrates the late 
Bud Lilly, famous for not only his fly-fishing 
shop but also his conservation ethics. It was 
while Lilly ran a fishing shop in West Yel- 
lowstone that he learned from Yellowstone 
National Park rangers that thousands of trout 
were being thrown in the park’s trash cans 
by anglers who didn’t know what to do with 
the fish after they caught them. 

Although catch-and-release was com- 
monly used in the East, it wasn’t in the West, 
said Aaberg. “He and other influential guides 
got it going in the West.” 


Upon Lilly’s death in January, 
Gov. Steve Bullock was quoted as 
saying that Montana “lost a true 
outdoorsman, a stalwart of con- 
servation and a leading voice in 
Montana’s fishing community. He 
was, and will always be remem- 
bered as, ‘a trout’s best friend.’” 

And just as Lilly helped 
launch a new ethic decades ago, 
Aaberg and McNeilly are promot- 
ing a Live Wire catch-and-release 
ethic that allows more trout to 
swim free after being caught. 

Although the ethic of catch- 
and-release is now well known, 
many of the fish are being so 
mistreated in the process that they 
die. Aaberg and McNeilly want 
to spread the word that fish need to be in the 
water when you take that trophy photo shot, 
not held out at arm’s length like in the fishing 
magazines. Studies show that 35 to 50 percent 
of those photographed fish die once released, 
McNeilly said. 

There are a lot of reasons people go fish- 
ing, said Aaberg and often it’s not about the 
fish at all. 

“The Old Man and the River” is more 
about beauty, humor and wonder than preach- 
ing, however. Though the pair’s love for 
rivers runs bone-deep, they can’t refrain from 
honky-tonk tunes and gut-busting humor for 
too long. 

Aaberg and McNeilly hope their debut 
performance will lead to performances in the 
national parks and other venues across the 
western landscape. Anyone wishing to make 
a tax-deductible donation to support a larger 
tour of the performance can send funds to the 
Myrna Loy Center, earmarked for “The Old 
Man and the River,” or donate on Aaberg’s 
website: www.sweetgrassmusic.com. 

Tickets to the premiere performance are 
$30, available at the Myrna Loy Center, 15 N. 
Ewing, 406-443-0287 or myrnaloycenter.com. 


First Peoples Fund fellowships (from page 8) 


Since then, Magee has been a full-time 
artist doing art shows and also tutoring part- 
time. 

“When I work with the traditional mate- 
rials of my ancestors, I am reminded of the 
Earth and the elements which have shaped 
our mother. I am reminded of the wind and 
glaciers that have carved out our foothills and 
mountains,” she says. 

“The porcupine quills that I moisten in my 
mouth tastes of the bark of the pine trees and 
I think of the poetic descriptions of the trees 
as the ‘green standing people.’ A single quill 
brings back a collective memory of the green 
standing ones who nourished the porcupine 
and thus made the quill.” 

“When I stretch a smoked hide and prepare 
it for beadwork, I imagine the four-legged 
ones that roam the prairies, land that provided 
sustenance for our people. With all of this I 
am awed. With these materials, I am grate- 
ful. And I give silent thanks to all who went 
before and perfected these techniques.” 

For her Cultural Capital fellowship project, 
Magee will implement a quillwork mentorship 
program for young people on her reservation 
that will also provide instruction on how to 
sell and market their work professionally. 


Artist in Business Fellowship: 


John Isaiah Pepion 

The Artists in Business Leadership program 
provides support for artist entrepreneurs to 
achieve and sustain financial independence. 
These fellows are mid-career artists who have 
demonstrated a commitment to pursue their art. 


John Isaiah Pepion is an 
artist from the Blackfeet Nation 
in northern Montana. The art 
journey has been ceremonial 
for Pepion as his understanding 
of his past, family, and culture 
grows with his work. 

He descends from Mountain 
Chief, a Blackfeet leader who 
preserved history through nu- 
merous winter counts. Through 
art, John finds personal healing 
and cultural preservation. He 
speaks with troubled youth in 
public schools to promote the 
benefits of art as therapy. 

Pepion holds formal de- 
grees in Art Marketing and 
Museum Studies from United 
Tribes Technical College and the Institute of 
American Indian Arts, respectively. However, 
his education continues with every piece he 
creates and with every story he shares. 

Pepion incorporates traditional design 
elements into colorful contemporary illustra- 
tions, creating a body of work that’s highly 
recognizable. Most importantly, his art deep- 
ens his connections to self and place, provid- 
ing him with a sense of strength. 


“We are humbled by the creativity, talent 
and community commitment this new cohort 
of Fellows embodies,” said Jessica Miller, 
First Peoples Fund program manager. “They 
bring a strong array of skills and cultural per- 
spectives to our organization and the commu- 
nities we partner with.” 


Artist in Business Fellow John Isaiah Pepion 


Community Spirit Awards: 


Nominations due July 31 

Each year, First Peoples Fund honors 
and celebrates exceptional Native artists 
and culture bearers across the country 
through the Jennifer Easton Community 
Spirit Awards. These artists embody their 
people’s cultural assets in their creations 
and their way of life. 

Award Amount: $7,500 

Nomination deadline: July 31 

Application deadline: Oct. 30 

Selection announcement: December 
2017 

For more information on the organiza- 
tion’s programs, visit firstpeoplesfund.org. 
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FILM CLIPS News ABOUT MONTANA FILM 


Meet Montana’s new 


Film Commissioner 


Allison Whitmer, who joined the Montana 
Film Office in 
January as Film 


Commissioner, 
offers the fol- 
lowing introduc- 
tion: 
meuble GLACIER 
job, and one to NATIONAL 
which I bring 
two decades PARK 
of experience e = 
and a vision ee ee ee 
for the future of Neng? - 3d 
filmmaking here | A LEEA ME 
in Montana. . Y 
For the past s 


— 


20 years, I’ve 
been making 
films, commercials and TV shows. I got my 
start here in Montana working on the Robert 
Redford classic “The Horse Whisperer.” Ever 
since, you can likely find my credit attached to 
most Montana-made pictures including “Win- 
ter in the Blood,” and most recently “Certain 
Women.” 

Coming from an indie-film background, 
I'm strongly focusing the film office on work- 
ing with women filmmakers, and encouraging 
the growing Native American film production 
community. Women filmmakers find Montana 
to be a welcoming and cre- 
ative place to work, and the 
acclaimed films resulting from 
those partnerships include 
“Certain Women” by Kelly 
Reichart and starring Kristen 
Stewart, and “Buster ’s Mal 
Heart” by Sarah Adina Smith, 
starring Rami Malek. 

I’m here to continue the 
unique partnerships that started 
in 1974, which result in bring- 
ing more films and television 
shows to Big Sky Country. The 
Montana Film Office is a re- 
markable resource for produc- 
ers at all levels who need help 
finding the perfect location, 
crew, or unusual props. 

While it’s true that Mon- 
tana 5 stunning snow-capped mountains, clear 
rivers, and miles of open space are what first 
attract filmmakers to working here, its the 
hardworking crew and welcoming communi- 
ties that keep them returning for additional 
projects. In fact, the director of “Buster’s Mal 
Heart,” which was filmed in the Flathead 
Valley, recently returned to Montana to scout 
locations for new projects. Those are exactly 
the kinds of partnerships I'll continue, and 
that we so value, at the film office. 

Every director leaves Montana with a 
strong sense of place, of landscape and 
character development. Our unspoiled places 
demand attention and respect from the actors 


| rattled off to work today 
in a pickup called Green Plunder, 


Montana Film Commissioner Allison Whitmer 


I rattled off to work today 


and crew, resulting in films that challenge ex- 
pectations and draw audiences in. There 5 no 
denying that when you choose Montana as the 
setting for your story, it really is the ultimate 
location. I can t wait to 
help more filmmakers 
make that discovery for 
themselves. 

— Allison Whitmer 


NATIONA! 


SERVICE à 


Tippet Rise 
to host 
Architecture 
and Design 


Film Festival 

Tippet Rise Art 
Center, the 10,260-acre 
sculpture park and clas- 
sical music center in 
the foothills of the Beartooth Mountains near 
Fishtail, is teaming up with the Architecture 
and Design Film Festival, the nation’s largest 
film festival dedicated to the subject. 

The collaboration will bring a specially 
curated schedule of screenings to Tippet Rise 
Sept. 22-23. Celebrating the creative spirit 
that drives architecture and design, the 2017 
festival features eight feature-length docu- 
mentaries and three shorts, as well as a panel 
discussion moderated by DnA: Design and 
Architecture radio host Frances Anderton. 


oi 


“Pioneer” by Stephen Talasnik is among the sculptures at Tippet 
Rise Art Center. 


It also offers tours of the dramatic Tip- 
pet Rise landscape with its installations of 
site-specific sculptural works at architectural 
scale. 

“We are delighted to host ADFF for our 
community, for Montana, and for visitors to 
the region from near and far,” said Tippet 
Rise founders Cathy and Peter Halstead. “We 
hope these films will contribute to a deeper 
understanding of the ways in which landscape, 
sculpture, and architecture can amplify one 
another’s voices.” 

Festival events include Friday and Saturday 
night barbecues overseen by a Cordon Bleu- 
trained chef, and a panel discussion moder- 


MONTANA Poet LAUREATE MICHAEL EARL CRAIG 


“Your little oven,” as Mrs. Nockleton says, 


squinting, nodding. 


to labor in the snow, boots squeaking, 


on horses named Ricky and Taco, 


Truman, Preacher, Peaches, and Ammo. 


As | went from foot to anvil, anvil to foot, 


time moved along like a turtle 


Later when | had finished 


| packed up my tools carefully 

and wrapped each hammer in a cloth, 
and put the boxes of nails to bed in their drawer; 
at which point | thought about the apostrophes, 


ated by Anderton with Tippet Rise founder 
Halstead and artist Stephen Talasnik. The 
artist’s site-specific sculpture, “Satellite #5: 
Pioneer,” was commissioned by Tippet Rise 
and installed for last year’s inaugural season. 

Another program showcases the work of 
artist Patrick Dougherty, who was commis- 
sioned by Tippet Rise to create “Daydreams,” 
a structure reminiscent of a 19th-century 
schoolhouse woven through with willow 
branches. 

Guests may ride in the center’s electric 
vans to see the work of architects Ensam- 
ble Studio (Antón Garcia-Abril and Débora 
Mesa), who have created three large-scale 
sculptural structures in concrete. On Sept. 24, 
the center welcomes regional college students 
for an exclusive viewing. 

Kyle Bergman, director of the film festival, 
said ADFF was pleased to add the art center 
to the 2017 roster of venues including New 
York, Los Angeles, New Orleans and Seoul. 
“We are excited to include films on land art 
and we encourage people to make time to see 
the inspiring site-specific art on the property.” 

Tickets are $10 per screening and available 
on a first-come, first-served basis through the 
Tippet Rise website tippetrise.org.. 


BSDFF: Top 50 film fests 


“worth the entry fee” 


Big Sky Documentary Film Festival was 
selected as one of the “50 Film Festi- 
vals Worth the Entry Fee” by Movie- 
Maker Magazine for the second time 
in just four years. The list, created 
annually to help guide filmmakers 
contemplating their festival strategy, 
spotlights the benefits of screening 
at festivals outside the mainstream 
festival circuit. MovieMaker also 
points out the unique merits each 
event offers to help a film find impact 
in niche markets and expand collabo- 
ration networks. 

To receive this news on the heels 
of the 14th festival is a cherry on 
top of a huge year for Big Sky. “We 
screened in more venues than ever 
before, and welcomed more filmmak- 
ers and industry than ever before, but 
success for us is not really about get- 
ting bigger,” says executive director 
Rachel Gregg. 

“We aim to cultivate value and impact 
for the documentary filmmaking community 
and nurture the art form for both creators and 
consumers of the medium.” 

A highlight of BSDFF is its five-day 
DocShop conference: workshops and panels 
on a focus within documentary filmmaking 
(This year’s theme was short films). It culmi- 
nates with the Big Sky Pitch, which presents 
in-progress films to the likes of HBO, ESPN 
Films and ITVS. 

The festival also hosted a Listen Lounge, 
where visitors enjoyed seven locally produced 
audio documentaries. 
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Big Sky Film 
Institute offers 


Native 


Filmmaker 
Initiative 

New this year, the 
Big Sky Film Institute 
in Missoula launched 
a Native Filmmaker 
Initiative made 
possible in part by a 
FilmWatch grant from 
the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. 

Designed to bring 
more Indigenous 
stories to Missoula 
and engage the 
Native Filmmaking 
community across the 
Northwest, the initia- 
tive includes a Native 
Filmmakers Fellowship 
program, an educa- 
tional outreach arm 
and special program- 
ming of indigenous 
films at the annual 
Big Sky Documentary 
Film Festival, Feb. 
16-25, 2018. 

The Native Film- 
maker Initiative will 
launch this fall; visit 
www.bigskyfilmfest. 
org. 


licking the apostrophes out of a Dreiser novel. how they must have tasted. 
| stopped working and stood up very straight, 
letting the hammer drop from my hand 

into the snow at my feet. A deep 

orange glow was setting in the forge. 


Now I’m rattling home again 
in a pickup called Doctor Denouement. 
And nothing escapes me. 
— From Yes, Master 
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Website 
offers 
insurance 


resources 

The Artists’ Health 
Insurance Resource 
Center is a compre- 
hensive information 
resource focusing on 
the healthcare needs 
of the arts commu- 
nity. 

Created in 1998 by 
The Actors Fund, the 
service offers: 

e Consultations in 
person, by phone and 
via email; 

e Weekly seminars 
on Affordable Care 
Act plans, Medicaid 
and Medicare; 

e Information and 
practical tips from 
online educational 
materials, and an 
extensive database 
of nationwide health 
care and insurance 
resources; 

e Community out- 
reach through partic- 
ipation in health fairs, 
arts conferences and 
other local events; 
and 

e Advocacy for leg- 
islative changes that 
will make insurance 
more user-friendly 
and affordable. 

To learn more, visit 
www.actorsfund.org/ 
services-and- 
programs/artists- 
health-insurance- 
resource-center. 
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CERF+: Safety net keeps artists working 


By Cornelia Carey 
CERF+ Executive Director 

CERF+ plays a unique role 
in the arts community in this 
country. We keep artists working. 
When a hurricane floods a studio, 
when a fire consumes one’s life 
work, when chemotherapy makes 
it impossible to be in the studio, 
CERF+ is there, ready to help 
artists get through the rough times 
and back on their feet. 


cerf-+ 


The Artists Safety Net 


2) As a small organization 
working on a national scale, 
with a goal of reaching as many 
artists as possible, CERF+ has 
cultivated partnerships with 
major service organizations 
and teaching centers in the 
crafts field, as well as state arts 
agencies (such as the Montana 
Arts Council). CERF+ has also 
developed alliances with other 
“arts responders” through its 


Lack of a safety net for profes- 
sional craft artists when disasters 
strike was the impetus for starting The Craft 
Emergency Relief Fund (CERF) in 1985. 
CERF+’s founders wanted to tap into the in- 
herent generosity they’d observed in the craft 
community where it was common practice at 
craft fairs for exhibitors to “pass the hat” for 
fellow artists who were dealing with emer- 
gency situations. From a modest, grassroots 
mutual-aid organization, CERF+ has emerged 
as one of the leading voices for safeguarding 
artists’ livelihoods. 


Emergency Relief Programs 

Since 1985, CERF+ has helped hundreds 
of craft artists with more than $2.3 million 
in financial assistance and donated services, 
from grants and no-interest loans to booth fee 
waivers, equipment, and supplies. Currently 
CERF+ provides grants of up to $6,000, and 
no-interest loans of up to $9,000. 

The organization also provides information 
and educational programs for all art- 
ists on disaster recovery on its new- 
ly relaunched information-packed 
website, www.cerfplus.org, which 
covers topics such as salvage, mold 
mitigation, and emotional recovery. 


Preparedness Programs 

CERF+’s founders could not 
have envisioned the magnitude of 
extreme weather in recent years. 

It was the devastating impact of 
Hurricanes Katrina on artists in the 
Gulf Coast in 2005 that served as 
the impetus for CERF+ to pursue 

a proactive and comprehensive ap- 
proach: helping artists be prepared 
for an emergency and building more 
resilient careers. 

No amount of money CERF+ 
could raise would be able to make 
an artist whole when their studio 
had been reduced to a slab. In 
recognition of this “new normal” 
and to complement CERF+’s core 
emergency-relief services, the 
organization determined a twofold, 
long-term agenda: 

e To help artists lessen and avoid 
losses from disasters; and 

e To advocate for artists’ career 
support and systemic improvements 
to the disaster safety net directed at 
decision-makers in the public and 
private sectors. 

CERF+ created the first self-help 
information resource for artists, 
covering readiness, response and re- 
covery for studio artists. The Studio Protector 
(SP), which is part of the www.cerfplus.org 
site, is a comprehensive toolkit. The website 
provides guidelines, tips, artists’ stories, and 
how-to-videos to guide the user through crit- 
ical steps to take in advance of an emergency 
to safeguard property and career assets — and 
afterwards, to recover artwork, livelihood, 
and workspace. 

CERF+ has also organized a series of 
“train the trainer” live- and distance-learning 
programs to facilitate incorporating prepared- 
ness into existing professional development 
programs and art-school curricula. 


A study of business insurance practices in 
the craft field conducted by CERF+ in 2010 
found that nearly 70 percent of craft artists 
were not covered for property losses or liabil- 
ity for their businesses. The study found that 
about one-fourth of all artists surveyed mis- 
takenly thought that they had some coverage 
for their losses and liability under homeown- 
ers’ or renters’ insurance. 

CERF+ has worked methodically to re- 
move barriers to obtaining affordable business 
insurance coverage. The organization has 
worked with insurance brokers to make more 
appropriate insurance products available to 
artists, created a comprehensive listing of na- 
tionally available business insurance policies 
designed for artists and created informational 
resources on www.cerfplus.org. 

CERF+ also offers the Business Insurance 
Guidebook for Artists, a booklet of definitions, 
tips, and checklists to demystify the purchase 
of business insurance. 


Helena ceramic artist George Metropoulos McCauley: “The 
financial help came within two weeks; my needs were met and 
my career is back in really “good hands.” My fears, emotions 

and health are so happy thanks to CERF.” 


(Photo by Linda Short) 


Advocacy, Research and Leadership 

CERF+ has accomplished its work over the 
years by employing three core strategies: 

1) Acommitment to research and ongoing 
evaluation in its program planning and advo- 
cacy work. CERF+’s 2013 report, Sustaining 
Careers, looked at the status of craft artists’ 
careers through the lenses of incomes, mar- 
kets, business supports, and more. The results 
of this major study with input from over 3,500 
craft artists were shared with the field and 
have guided CERF+’s work for these past 
four years. 


leadership in the National Co- 

alition for Arts’ Preparedness and Emergency 
Response. 

3) CERF+ has developed relationships with 
national relief agencies — most specifically, 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) and National Volunteer Organizations 
Active in Disaster (NVOAD) — in order to 
improve artists’ access to post-disaster services 
and to strengthen CERF+’s ability to serve as 
an information clearinghouse and liaison to the 
emergency management community. 


Conclusion: Be Proactive 

Artists represent one of America’s greatest 
resources, yet their careers are vulnerable, 
especially to unexpected emergencies. CERF+ 
began as a reactive organization, to provide 
some funding to help artists who have suffered 
career-threatening emergencies. But, to build 
strong careers, artists and the organizations 
that serve them need to be proactive. 

Through the creation of new programs, 
educational training and resources, 
CERF+ has built resources and ser- 
vices that address artists’ needs after 
disasters, build more resilient careers, 
and empower them to respond effec- 
tively after emergencies. 


We asked Helena, Montana based 
potter, George Metropoulos McCau- 
ley to share his own personal experi- 
ences with CERF+: 


CERFing 

I found out about The Craft Emer- 
gency Relief Fund, CERF, through 
friends who were helped years ago in 
their time of need. I just knew I had 
to learn about this wonderful organi- 
zation and called asking, “How can I 
help?” 

Through the years I have donated 
work to the fundraisers and a per- 
centage off the top from the sales of 
my film, “Ron Meyers and the Usual 
Suspects.” I feel a part of our clay 
community and believe we can all 
help each other in some way. 

Last year I found myself in need 
of help, however my embarrassment 
would not let me make the call. The 
fine folks at CERF and I know each 
other but it took me until March of 
this year to actually ask. The staff 
eased my embarrassment and helped 
me through the process with compas- 
sion and love. The financial help came 
within two weeks; my needs were met 
and my career is back in really “good 
hands.” My fears, emotions and health are so 
happy thanks to CERF. 

I want to encourage all y’all who find 
yourselves in need to put aside any feelings of 
shame and give these caring people a chance 
to help. I also would ask y’all to donate work 
for the fundraisers that help keep the river 
flowing. 

- George Metropoulos McCauley 


To learn more about CERF+ visit www. 
cerfplus.org, email info@cerfplus.org or call 
802-229-2306. 
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Refreshers: Keep good records and be wary of deductions 


By Bill Frazier ©2015 

Several times in the past I have written 
about the importance of artists keeping up 
with where they have placed their artwork, 
and specifically with galleries. Three recent 
incidents have come to my attention where 
artists accused galleries of either losing work, 
or selling it and failing to pay the artist. 

In the first situation, the artist came into 
the gallery during a very busy time and 
switched out several pieces of work without 
letting the manager know. Since the works 
were very similar, no one noticed. 

Then, several months later, the artist, 
who had failed to account for her own work, 
accused the gallery of losing it. The gallery 
had documenting paperwork for the first set of 
paintings, but not the second. 

The gallery, after diligent research, learned 
that this same artist had done the same thing 
in another gallery. After this artist threatened 
to sue the gallery, and after further research, 
the “missing” artwork was discovered in an- 
other gallery down the street. The artist came 
off looking like a fool, even though much bad 
publicity was caused for the gallery and other 
artists removed their work from the gallery 
in support of the first artist. Of course, they 
looked pretty silly, as well. 

In the second situation, an artist moved 
away from the locale of the gallery and took 
his art with him. Two years later, he called 
the gallery demanding that seven “missing” 
pieces be returned to him. The gallery had no 
record or ever having displayed them, nor of 
ever having seen them. 

Again, after diligent research, the paintings 
were found in another gallery across town. 
Both artists had moved their work and pre- 
sumably forgotten. In both cases, the galleries 
were forced to waste large amounts of time, 
which could better have been spent trying to 
sell artwork. 

A third example involved a photographer 
who sold numbered editions of her work. She 
went into the gallery and switched out the 
same photos, but with different numbers; why, 
no one seems to know. As in the earlier exam- 
ple, this was done without the knowledge of 
the gallery manager. 

The “artist” managed to confuse herself 
and eventually the missing images were found 


in her studio. Again, while not compensable, 
this cost the gallery a tremendous amount of 
time trying to reconcile. 

All of these examples emphasize the im- 
portance of maintaining accurate paperwork 
about consignments, logging items in and out, 
and supporting the proverbial paper trail. In all 
three of these cases, the artists made threats of 
suits, were fervent in their accusations — even 
with no supporting documentation — and did 
not know what they were talking about. 

These examples also demonstrate the im- 
portance to galleries of having their consigned 
work insured. The artist should consider this a 
non-negotiable responsibility of the gallery. 

Some work probably does get misplaced 
from time to time. Water damage can occur 
from burst pipes, rainstorms and leakage, 
and roofs caving in from the weight of snow. 
Smoke and steam damage results from fires, 
even from adjoining buildings. There can 
always be liability and that is why insurance is 
encouraged, if not demanded. 

Sometimes things get stolen or shoplifted, 
or mysteriously disappear as insurers like to 
say. I am sure that galleries have taken bad 
checks from customers, and there are reme- 
dies for all of these events, insured or 
otherwise. 

Word gets around and galleries find out 
about these artists and their threats and will 
no longer accept their work. The artists have 
lost all professional credibility. As more and 
more states pass laws making galleries, shows 
and auctions almost absolutely liable for work 
consigned to their care for sale, the impor- 
tance of accurate records cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


Be careful about deductions! 

On a different note, I do not know where 
some people get their information. It seems 
that often, after some big art show has a mar- 
keting seminar or some such event for artists, 
“advisors” start telling their artist clients that 
they can now deduct the fair market value of 
the donations of their own work to charitable 
auctions, or the value, or the price at which 
the piece sells at a charity-sponsored auction 
or show. This is not so. 

The donation by the artist of his or her own 
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Bill Frazier 


artwork to a nonprofit or tax-exempt orga- 
nization, or both — a 501(c) (3) museum for 
example — is not deductible. Nor is it deduct- 
ible when the work is donated for resale at an 
auction sponsored by the tax-exempt 
organization. 

Some artists have been told that they get 
a charitable tax deduction for the amount 
that the donated work sells for at the auction, 
along with the amount of any buyer’s premi- 
um. This is not correct. This is not the law 
and this has not changed in over 50 years, so 
it is nothing new. 

Tax laws governing the donation to, and 
sale of, artwork by nonprofit and/or tax-ex- 
empt organizations, whether by artists or 
collectors, are complicated. Remember, char- 
itable organizations, including art museums, 
are not in the business of selling art, and that 
status affects the tax-deductible amount for 
work donated to them. This is especially so if 
the artwork is donated for resale. 

These situations come up every year over 
and over again, so be careful what deduc- 
tions you attempt to claim. You often cannot 
rely on what the auctioneer or emcee at the 
art event says about the deductibility of the 
amount of art bids or purchases. Interesting- 
ly enough, you cannot rely on what an IRS 
office says, either! 


Bill Frazier served a lengthy and invalu- 
able tenure as chairman of the Montana 
Arts Council. He can be reached at artlaw@ 
itstriangle.com. MAC thanks Art of the West 
for permission to reprint this series. 


Tech Talk: Tor offers additional layer ai privacy 


By Mark Ratledge 

Last issue I wrote about Ghostery, an 
add-on to web browsers that helps block 
tracking of your browsing by advertisers as 
well as the websites themselves. That track- 
ing results in lots of personal information 
being collected by ad servers and websites, 
demonstrated in one respect by ads that 
follow you from site to site. 

But your web usage is still tracked by 
webservers and other parts of the internet’s 
structure and by your internet or phone-ser- 
vice provider, because every time you get 
on the internet, your device has a unique, 
numerical address called an IP (Internet 
Protocol) number. You have an IP address 
everywhere you connect: at home, in the 
office, on your smart phone and on the free 
wi-fi at the coffee house. 

That IP address can be used to track you, 
even on your phone, when the IP changes 
due to location, or on free wi-fi, with lots of 
other users. If you have fiber or high-speed 
cable to your home or office, you likely 
have a fixed IP that never changes and is 
trackable to your door. 

So what happens if you really want to be 


private and hide your true 
IP address? One way is 
to use a web browser that 
provides anonymity, such 
as the Tor browser. The Tor 
browser leverages the way 
the internet already works, 
but in a clever way that 
provides IP anonymity. 
The internet uses thou- 
sands of routers and servers 
all over the world to get 
your data back and forth, 
all selected by the internet 


another layer of routers 
and servers, all hiding the 
core, which is your real 
IP address. 

The Tor browser can 
be used as a stand-alone 
browser on your desktop 
or phone, and can be run 
from a USB drive on a 
public computer. To be 
even safer, use Tor on 
a laptop on free wi-fi 
away from your home 
or office. But you don’t 


itself to be most efficient 
in terms of speed. All those 


Mark Ratledge is a WordPress 
consultant. Check his website 
at markratledge.com. 


want to use Tor all the 
time or for sharing large 


servers and routers record 
your IP address at each step in the process. 
But the Tor browser sends your data 
through random volunteer-operated servers all 
over the world before it gets to its final desti- 
nation, and those volunteer routers strip your 
original IP address — and each subsequent IP 
— at each step in the routing process. 
That’s the reason the Tor logo is an onion: 
using Tor is like using the internet like an 
onion — all the layers peel back to show yet 


files, as using that amount 
of bandwidth will break the volunteer-run 
service for everyone. 

Check www.torproject.org for down- 
loads and instructions. 

Journalists, activists and everyday 
people use Tor to help protect their IP 
addressees and identities. Tor is not perfect 
privacy, which is very difficult to pull off, 
but it is very good, and very easy to use. 


Website 
offers arts 
marketing 


advice 

The National Arts 
Marketing Project, 
namp.americansfor 
thearts.org, is dedi- 
cated to the needs of 
nonprofit arts mar- 
keting professionals. 
This site is part of 
Americans for the 
Arts’ effort to assist 
arts organizations in 
better understand- 
ing the marketplace 
and providing tools 
to strengthen their 
marketing efforts. 

Resources include 
blog posts, custom- 
ized workshops and 
training, a resource 
library, webinars and 
online learning. 

The site is a po- 
tential resource for 
Montana’s presenters, 
museums, theaters 
and galleries that are 
conducting outreach 
and organizational 
development pro- 
grams. 
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Montana Arts 
Council 
grants, awards 


& Commissions 


Visit the Montana 
Arts Council’s website 
for a complete listing 
of grants, awards and 
commissions: 

Individuals: art. 
mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#individuals 

Organizations: 
art.mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#orgs 

Schools: art. 
mt.gov/grants_ 
awards_comm_ 
home#schools 

Programs and Ser- 
vices: art.mt.gov/ 
programs_services_ 
home 


All Photos by 
Sheri Jarvis 


Artwork by Southwest 
Cohort artist Barbara 
Liss. 
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MAP and MCAM artists exhibit at Western Art Week 


By Sheri Jarvis 
MAP/MCAM Director 

Once again, MAP and MCAM artists 
exhibited in big numbers during the celebrat- 
ed annual Great Falls Western Art Week and 
Russell Show in March of this year. It seemed 
that each of the 13 shows throughout the com- 
munity hosted at least a few and often several 
artists affiliated with these two programs — 
more than 40 artists combined! 

Many Montana Artrepreneur Program 
(MAP) and Montana’s Circle of American 
Masters (MCAM) artists won prestigious 
awards; many participated in the various 
quick draw and quick finish events throughout 
town, and nine were juried into both the First 
Strike Auction on Friday night, March 17, and 
the main Russell Auction Saturday evening, 
March 18. Nearly all events featured artists 
affiliated with Montana Arts Council pro- 
grams. Additionally, many of the town’s most 
acclaimed galleries mounted special exhibi- 
tions in concert with the city’s celebration. 

If you’ve not yet experienced this exciting 
assembly of exhibits and events, mark your 
calendars for March 14-18, 2018, and make 
plans to take it in. 

Meanwhile, please enjoy a few photos 
from this year’s event! 
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Show. 


Artist Beth Enloe and MCAM artist Scott Enloe demonstrate Scott's 
exquisite handmade rocking chairs at the Jay Contway and Friends 


Certified MAP Artist, Michael Blessing 
works on his quick finish piece during the 


C.M. Russell Museum’s Art In Action event. 


The works of MAP artists Charley Shipley 
(above), DG House and Brooke Wetzel 
were featured at the First Strike and Russell 
Live auctions. 
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The Best of Show award went to Phyllis Tag during the Western 
Heritage Artists’ Footprints on the Trail Show. 


MAP Cohorts: Serving six regions with expertise and commitment 


By Sheri Jarvis 
MAP/MCAM Director 

This year, six regions of the state are 
being served by the Montana Artrepreneur 
Program with cohorts in Eureka, Helena, 
Glasgow, Missoula, Virginia City, and Bill- 
ings. They serve the northwest, north central, 
northeast, southwest, south central, and 
southwest sections of the state, respectively. 

Each cohort hosts between six and ten 
artists, and once again, the enthusiasm is 
palpable. Additionally, coaches in all six 
regions are conducting monthly sessions 
for former MAP artists in an effort to build 
a stronger network of support. Located for 
the first time in the communities of Eureka, 
Virginia City and Glasgow, these 
three small towns are thrilled to be 
hosting MAP. 

Exhibiting undaunted commit- 
ment, several artists are sometimes 
traveling up to two hours to attend 
each workshop. As is common, 
they bring expertise in all areas 
of visual art, an appetite to learn 
sustainable business skills, and 
the desire to find community and 
camaraderie. 

MAP offers all of this, plus 
the inspiration for each artist to 
find and hone their unique genius. 
Former MAP participants also 
realize the value of reviewing the 
course and have joined cohorts to assist them 
in achieving MAP certification. 


Above: Members of the North Central Cohort, 
meeting in Helena at the Montana Arts Council 
office: Certified MAP artist and coach Annie 
Allen, with artists Barbara Nan of Helena, Jelani 
Mahiri of Bozeman, Sierra McClain of Whitehall, 
and Lynn Liebers of Three Forks. 


At Right: South Central coach and certified 
MAP artist and program assistant Liz Chappie 
Zoller shares artwork from her Iron Horse Series 


during a workshop. 


While the 2017 MAP course is well un- 
derway, it is not too early to apply for MAP 
2018. For more information, please visit 
www.art.mt.gov/map. 
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Artwork by South Central Cohort artist, 
Carol Clarkson. 
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The Three Rs at work in Montana 


Public Value Partnership grants between 
Montana nonprofit arts organizations and the 
Montana Arts Council champion the fact that 
the arts are of benefit to all the citizens of 
Montana and are worthy of state and federal 
investment. 


Missoula Public Library on the 

NEA-funded Big Read project. In 2015, the 
Big Read was produced in conjunction with 
the book festival, and focused on author Tim 
O’Brien, whose books are about the Vietnam 


Public Value 
Partnerships 
utilize three tools 
we call “The 
Three Rs” to 
expand the public 
value of the 
work being done 
by Montana’s 
non-profit arts 
organizations: 

e Building 
relationships; 

e Creating 
greater relevance 
and meaning; and 

e Establishing 
return on 
investment 
(measured both as economic vitality and 
impact on people’s lives). 

MAC believes that using “The Three 
Rs” strengthens participation, understand- 
ing and support from audiences, donors and 
funders. We'd like to share some of the best 
examples of these stories with you from 2016: 


Building Relationships 

Missoula Art Museum: MAM has a long 
history with cross-disciplinary partnerships 
and last year was a fruitful year for them. In 
the autumn of 2014 MAM conducted the 28th 
Fifth Grade Art Experience (FGAE) and one 
of the exhibitions on view was a series intri- 
cate drawings of pathogens by Hamilton artist 
Pamela Caughey. 

In partnership with the Community Med- 
ical Foundation we offered an addendum to 
the FGAE program and classes traveled from 
MAM to Community Medical for a lesson on 
melanoma, which included viewing cancer 
cells under the microscope. The students were 
all given a gift bag with sunscreen, etc. The 
project deepened MAM’s relationship with 
the schools and the hospital and 
the hospital’s relationship with 
its neighborhood schools. 

In building programming 
for the photographic exhibition 
“Andy Warhol Collection: Mu- 
seum of Art/Washington State 
University” MAM concentrated 
on Warhol’s impact on photog- 
raphy. To explore his influence 
on film making, we created 
a partnership with the Roxy 
Theater and presented a series 
of films on and by Warhol. A 
packed member’s exhibition 
preview featured a gallery talk 
on photography and the mem- 
bers were bussed to the Roxy 
for a documentary on Warhol, which was 
also free and open to the public. The program 
expanded and deepened MAM’s viewers ed- 
ucational experience and cross-marketed the 
two organizations to our respective audience 
and supporters. 

MAM partnered with the Big Sky Docu- 
mentary Film Festival (BSDFF) to present its 
first-ever installation of interactive documen- 
tary films ... The project broadened percep- 
tions about the nature of documentary film, 
giving both MAM and BSDFF’s audiences 
anew experience and cross-promoting the 
venues. 

MAM has consistently partnered with the 
Festival of the Book (now the Montana Book 
Festival) and has partnered twice with the 
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Missoula Art Museum: Cross-disciplinary partner- 
ships included “Crossing the River: Hmong Story 
Cloths,” an exhibit that coincided with the Big Read’s 
focus on Tim O’Brien’s books on the Vietnam War. 
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War. MAM 
drew from its 
collections 

to create 

two relevant 
exhibitions: 
“The Art of 
Conflict,” 
which brought 
together 
artworks by 
six different 
artists that 
each deal with 
different hu- 
man conflicts, 
and “Crossing 
the River: 
Hmong Story 
Cloths,” pull- 
ing together a concentration of story cloths 
depicting the Hmong diaspora at the close of 
the Vietnam War. 

MAM also borrowed from Montana State 
University’s collection the little-seen paint- 
ings by Helen McCauslan, depicting the Kent 
State shootings. A rich array of educational 
programs were presented in conjunction with 
each of these exhibitions. 

The project brought diverse audiences, 
artists and presenters to MAM and offered a 
valuable and at times emotional look at Amer- 
ican history. 


Creating Relevance 

Sunburst Foundation, Eureka: Sunburst 
partnered with Humanities Montana to bring 
in poet Lowell Jaeger for a facilitated com- 
munity conversation. As this area of Montana 
has experienced a growing influx of Canadian 
tourists and also Canadians owning second 
homes in the valley, there has been a range of 
strong feelings — both positive and negative — 
among locals. 


i 


Sunburst Foundation: The Eureka-based organization works 
toward developing appreciation and tolerance. 


The conversation invited anyone from the 
community (locals as well as Canadians) to 
talk about what makes “good neighbors.” The 
event proved to be very successful. 

As Sunburst works towards appreciation 
of diversity and tolerance with the types of 
performances we bring in and the other events 
(talks, films, etc.) we sponsor, this facilitated 
conversation forged a greater connection with 
our participants and developed a deeper rele- 
vance to our mission and for the community 
as a whole. 


Return on Investment 

Missoula Children’s Theatre, Missoula: 
MCT’s economic impact in Missoula is large: 
MCT earns approximately 70 percent of its 


Missoula Children’s Theatre: A young ac- 
tor prepares for his role in “Blackbeard the 
Pirate.” Residency weeks leave economic 
footprints across Montana. 

income outside the state, and spends more 
than 70 percent of its income in Montana, 
especially Missoula. The following are three 
large categories of expenses: 

Employees: MCT has 46-50 full-time, per- 
manent employees (the number shifts slightly 
from year to year) who work year-round in 
the home office of Missoula. According to 
the FY 14 audit (the FY 15 audit has not yet 
been finalized), Missoula-based employees 
received $2,201,345 in wages and benefits, 
most of which was spent locally. 

Printing: In FY14, MCT paid $99,300 to 
Missoula-area companies for printing and 
advertising. 

Utilities: In FY14, MCT paid $82,998 to 
Missoula-area companies for garbage and 
utilities. 


MCT?’s economic impact in Montana: 

A residency week has an economic footprint 
in each Montana community on the 
touring schedule. In every location, 
MCT touring artists buy gas, launder 
55-65 costumes, and otherwise spend 
money (eating out, buying souvenirs, 
etc.). If a presenter decides to charge 
for tickets, they keep all proceeds, 
thus, in some cases, raising money for 
their organization. The residency is a 
catalyst for local fundraising in other 
ways. Here are two examples: 

From Gildford: We have families/ 
community members that help in 
various ways ... [paying] for hous- 
ing, meals, and piano playing. At the 
show, we always have a donation box 
and everyone that comes donates so 
we can keep MCT in our community. 

From Charlo: In Charlo, we collaborate 
with another school district and combine our 
resources to bring MCT to Charlo School. 
Dixon Schools send their students to Charlo 
after classes for rehearsals, and ultimately the 
performance. The two school districts work 
together to provide snacks, transportation and 
supervision to the students during the week. 

The performance at the end of the residen- 
cy brings together both communities in one 
location, which otherwise would not hap- 
pen. Members of Ninepipe Arts Group that 
no longer have children (or grandchildren) 
in the schools, still attend the performance, 
take tickets at the door and work to fundraise 
throughout the year to make the residency 
possible. 


Strategic 
Investment 


Grants 

Funding is current- 
ly available for grants 
of up to $1,000 for 
nonprofit arts orga- 
nizations, artists and 
arts educators. Dead- 
lines are monthly. 

For more informa- 
tion see art.mt.gov/ 
orgs/orgs_sig.asp or 
contact Kristin Han 
Burgoyne at 
kburgoyne@mt.gov 
or 406-444-6449. 


INSIDE STATE OF THE ARTS 


1 MCAM ceremony honors new inductees; 
Lowell Jaeger named Montana Poet 
Laureate; John Zirkle: Honored; “The Old 
Man and The River” 


2 Elizabeth Albers joins MAC; Governor 
reappoints four members to arts council 


3-4 Congrats; Transitions; Condolences; MAPS 
founder Peter Rosten 


5 MCAM ceremony (cont.); Montana Poet 
Laureate (cont.) 


6-7 Capstone Weekend for Montana Teacher 
Leaders in the Arts; Poetry Out Loud finals; 
MAPS founder Peter Rosten (cont.); John 
Zirkle: Honored (cont.) 


8 Blackfeet-Assiniboine artist David 
Dragonfly; First Peoples Fund fellowships; 
Powwow Calendar 


9-11 About Music; About Books 


12 Pure Quill, Photographs by Barbara Van Cleve; 
Theodore Waddell: My Montana 


13 About Visual Artists; “Reimagine Montana” 


14 “Old Man and the River” (cont.); First 
Peoples Fund fellowships (cont.) 


STATE OF THE 


15 Film Clips; Montana Poet Laureate Michael MAC goes to DC: (L to R) Sen. Jon Tester, MAC Interim Co-director Cinda Holt, Secretary of the Inte- 

Craig rior Ryan Zinke, MAC member Renee Westlake, and Sen. Steve Daines participated in the Wednesday 
Morning Coffee Break for Montanans in January at the U.S. Capitol. Holt and Westlake visited with 

16 CERF+ Safety Net for Artists Montana’s political leaders to discuss the impact and importance of the National Endowment for the 


Arts to Montana. 
17 Law and the Art World; Tech Talk 


18 MAP and MCAM Artists at Western Art 
Week; MAP Cohorts 


19 The Three Rs at work in Montana 
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Montana Arts Council 


Cynthia Andrus, Chairman, 
3247 Garden Brook Ln., Bozeman, MT 59715 
Tom Cordingley, Vice Chairman, 
428 S. Cooke, Helena, MT 59601 
Elizabeth Albers 
Karen Bohlinger, 802 Power St., Helena, MT 59601 
G.B. Carson, P.O. Box 2, Townsend, MT 59644 
Sean Falcon Chandler, P.O. Box 114, Harlem, MT 59526 
Corky Clairmont, 33608 Emory Rd., Ronan, MT 59864 
JP Gabriel, 6655 Falcon Lane #6, Bozeman, MT 59718 
Mark Kuipers, 4770 Duncan Dr., Missoula, MT 59802 
Tracy Linder, 13311 Ballard Ivie Rd., Molt, MT 59057 
Lynne Montague, 3000 James St., Billings, MT 59102 
Arlene Parisot, 748 So. California, Helena, MT 59601 Jay 
Pyette, 736 1st Ave., Havre, MT 59501 
Jean Steele, 435 Jorgy Way, Hamilton, MT 59840 Renée 
Westlake, 2900 Love Lane, Bozeman, MT 59718 


MAC Staff 


Cinda Holt & Kristin Han Burgoyne, Interim Co-Directors 
Jenifer Alger, Chief Financial Officer 
jeniferalger@ mt.gov + 406-444-6489 
Kristin Han Burgoyne, Database & Grants Director, 
Accessibility Coordinator 
kburgoyne@ mt.gov ° 406-444-6449 
Cinda Holt, Business Development Specialist 
cholt@ mt.gov + 406-777-0090 
Sheri Jarvis, Montana Artrepreneur Program Director 
sherijarvis@ mt.gov + 406-865-0884 
Monica Grable, Arts Education Director 
monica.grable@ mt.gov » 406-444-6522 
Czelsi Kozak, Administrative & Media Specialist 
ckozak@ mt.gov ° 406-444-4700 


